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WILDERNESS HIKE— Leam about geology, natural fea- 
tures and native wildlife of the Wichita Mountains on 
this strenuous guided hike through Charons Carden 
Wilderness Area. 

Oct. 20 at 10 am, Oct. 2imU:fO fcm jQ ct. 27 at 10 am 
Reservations taken staffing 1 0/8/2001 . - - 


BUGLING ELK TOURS— Venture 
into 'the Refuge s Special Use Area 
during the height of the elk mating sea- 
son and experience the high-pitched 
whistling of the bugling bull elk. 

Sept. /Oct, -Sundays, Thursdays, & Saturdays 
^;30 p.mTf:30 am tours Sept. 15, 22, &29) 
Reservations taken starting S/27/2J||{. 
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More information on 
Wichita Mountain Witdlfc 
Refuge Tours can be found ai 
htt pi// wichita mou n ui mJws.gov, 
Call 580-429-3222 
to make reservations. 

Lawton Fort Sill 
Chamber of Commerce 

ti29 SV¥ ( Atxuuc Liwton, i)K 73501 
SSO-J55-354I mO-H72- 15m ' umw lai art} 


Lmton 
Fort .Sill 
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FALL FOLIAGE WALK— View the 
vibrant colors of Hollas Canyon 
along a one mile walk through black 
jacks and post oaks, chinquapin oaks 
and red cedars into a. stand of sugar 
maples. 


Nov. 10 at 10 am, Nov, 11 at L30 p,ftu 
Nov 10 am 

Riiservafi&os taken starting 1 0/29/^001 . 


"t *r" T * ^ * 

Reservations reqiiirecLfor all tours. Jf3.0Q reservation fee 
due at check-in. Far "specific tour information and res trio 
tions and to makt? i^erviifrns please call Uit Refuse 
Headquarters at (580)429-^22. , H 
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a. Pasta salad 

b. Cheeseburger 
c^Bowj o f cereal 
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Road rage may have a direct correlation to one’s limited dinner options. 
There is a cure. 


Oklahoma's Pork Producers Checkoff Dollars at Work 
This message provided by Oklahoma's Pork Producers 
and the OKLAHOMA |iU COUNCIL 
www.okpork.org 

1 -888-SAY-PORK (729-7675} or (405) 232-3781 
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‘One man, one voice, one instrument, 
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singing the soundtrack of our lives’ 

—from ‘Webb Master,' page 42 
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Writing about the demolition of Okla- 
homa City’s downtown YMCA tor this 
issue’s “The End” (page 72) proved cathar- 
tic for writer and longtime resident Phil 
Bacharacht who witnessed the demolition 
of the city’s Biltmore Hotel during his 
childhood. “It is not easy for residents to 
watch so many landmarks evaporate into 
memory/’ he says. “It was interesting to be 
able to explore both sides of the issue/’ 
Before taking on the role of deputy press 
secretary' for Governor Keating, Bacharacb 
was associate editor and staff writer for the 
Oklahoma Gazette s a news weekly. 
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Andrea Lopez Walker isn’t one to rest 
on her laurels. In the span of a year. 
Walker, a recent University of Central 
Oklahoma graduate, has gone from 
unpaid intern to freelance researcher to 
editorial assistant at Oklahoma Today. In 
July, Walker was named associate editor. 
During her time at the magazine, she has 
written about everything from Genera- 
tion X to the Woody Guthrie Folk 
Festival. The Across the Range feature, 

“ Deco n st r uct i ng” ( page 24 ) , is her 
regular gig. “Not many people get to do 
what they love for a living,” says Walker. 
“Now I am one of them.” She and her 
husband Kurt is live in Moore with their 
two dogs, Maggie and Jacks* 



“It is safe to say that Jimmy 
Webb’s music has inspired me 
to a lifetime of work with 
songwriters/’ says music writer 
Greg Johnson, whose profile 
of Webb begins on page 42, 

Futhermore, “If it wasn’t for 
the love of songwriting 1 got 
from Webb, I never would 
have opened the Blue Door 
music venue/ 1 The Blue Door 
in Oklahoma City, now in its 
ninth year, features nationally recognized and up-and-coming singer/ 
songwriters. Johnson is pictured here with Webb at the Myriad Conference 
Center during 1982's Diamond Jubilee, 
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With plains and trains, who needs automobiles? 



S'-- l ■ 


The Amtrak® Heartland Flyer Is your 
ticket to freedom. Huge, comfortable 
seats and picturesque views let 
you relax while you speed through the 
plains of Oklahoma. And whether 

N* * . 1 

you’re making a short trip In-state 

♦ r 

or connecting In Texas to one of 

over 500 destinations, the snack 
car will make sure that you won’t get 
there with an empty stomach. For in- 
formation on fares and reservations, 
call your travel agent or Amtrak 


at 1-800-USA-RAIL. 
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JUST FOLK 


With an old buddy, roots rocker Jimmy 
LaFave at Okemah's Woody Guthrie Folk 
Festival in July. 


****: 




A bout five years ago, when i was still living in new york, i was a 

catch-it-when-you-can listener of a fabulous Sunday evening radio program 
called Idiot's Delight A musician friend who had turned me on to folk and rock art- 
ists like Guy Clark and Steve Earle introduced me to the folkie program. I ll never 

forget the Sunday night we were tuned in, driving in his car 

on Manhattan s Upper West Side. 

Vin Scelsa, the host, was interviewing Shawm Colvin about 
her new album, A Few Small Repairs . For a long while, they 
reverently praised the inimitable, the great, the master of all 
popular songwriting— Jimmy Webb. I knew of Jimmy Webb. 

He was from Oklahoma. Hey, I was from Oklahoma! And oh 
yeah, I recalled, after Scelsa played “Wichita Lineman,” that’s 
an awesome song. I love that song. In fact, I’ve mentioned that 
song in this column before. Is there a better heartsick, plain- 
tive ballad? 1 instantly became a Jimmy Webb acolyte. (How- 
ever, I’m a first-class neophyte in comparison to his legions of 
fans around the world; a quick glance at Webb's website — 
jimmywebb.com — reveals just that) 

Oklahoma City and the surrounding eighty miles have the 
good fortune of a similarly inspired radio program, this one 
called For the Sake of the Song: The Blue Door Musk Show , named after a song by the 
legendary Townes Van Zandt. Hosted by Greg Johnson and Rick Caldwell, the two- 
hour Sunday evening program, punctuated by Johnson and Caldwell’s informed 
commentary, introduces radioland to the segment of contemporary music not rep- 
resented by the Britney Spears, Aerosmiths, and Faith Hills of the airwaves. Regular 
artists featured on the KRXO 107.7 program include Jimmy LaFave, another talented 
Oklahoman, hard-lovin' songstress Lucinda Williams, and pixie-voiced Nanci 
Griffith. Says Johnson: “It’s music for people who grew up with Bob Dylan, John 
Prine* Springsteen, and the Beatles, people who don’t feel like there’s a place on the 
dial where they can listen to the music they love,” 

It w r as a no-brainer for me that Oklahoma Today would profile the now-fifty- 
five-year-old prodigy when we heard Webb would be returning to his native state 
for a September concert at Oklahoma City’s renovated Civic Center. The writer, 
too, was a given: Johnson, confirmed musicologist, occasional Oklahoma Today 
contributor, and consultant to our Music issue (July-August 1999), had mused 
many times about Webb’s genius. Johnson is a lifelong fan of Webb’s, collecting 
hundreds of items of memorabilia— from concert playbills to early Seventies re- 
views in Rolling Stone — even taking it upon himself to typewrite a complete dis- 
cography of Webb’s songs. 

Our ultimate goal for this piece— ditto for every article we create— 
is to inspire readers as Webb has inspired us. We hope 
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Experience Chickasaw culture in a week filled 
with Native American history and tradition 




September 29 - October 7, 2001 • Tishomingo, Oklahoma. 
For more information phone or write: 

(580) 371-2040 or (800) 593-3356 
PO Box 363, Tishomingo, OK 73460 

www. chickasaw. net 




Water World 

After receiving a few issues of Okla- 
homa Today i my mom and I decided to 
take a trip to Tulsa and go to River test in 
June, We found that the people there are 
really nice, the food wonderful. Ri veriest 
was a whole lot of fun. We also really 
liked Big Splash Water Park, and we plan 
on taking a trip back next year. [ also 
wanted to say how much I enjoy your 
magazine. Thank you. 

Amanda McFarland 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 

Married to It 

Oklahoma Today has been providing 
great articles for many years. The Tulsa; 
City at a Crossroads issue (July-August 
200 1 ) arrived just before our trip to Tulsa 
to attend the wedding of our nephew. 
How timely. 

Thanks to Oklahoma Today> we en- 
joyed Philbrook Museum of Art, viewing 
the wonderful art in a magnificent build- 
ing. We continued our tour to the 



Gil crease Museum, where we saw a rare 
copy of the Declaration of Independence 
signed by Ben Franklin and beautiful art 
presentations. What a great opportunity. 
Our three-day visit to Tulsa was only 
a beginning — we will be back. We espe- 
cially enjoyed the hospitality of relatives, 
friends, and strangers in Tulsa, 

Beverly Drilling Zirkle 
Escondido, California 


Fast Props 

Thanks again for including me in your 
coverage of Tulsa \s musicians, I also en- 
joyed your coverage of the various other 
T Lika people and history. Your organiza- 
tion produces a very professional and in- 
teresting magazine. 

Speedy West 
Broken Arrow 


Playboy Sighting 

Loving Oklahoma, I look forward to 
every issue of Oklahoma Today, The 
Tulsa issue especially interested me. 
Around 1 935 or 1 936, 1 saw Bob Wills in 
person at the Phil tower. 

Congratulations on the great work. 

Van L, Meigs 
Webb City, Missouri 


Left Behind 

I thoroughly enjoyed your article on 
some of Tulsa 7 s finest leaders. However, 
1 think one person was overlooked, 
Bishop Carlton Pearson, founder and se- 
nior pastor of Higher Dimensions Fam- 
ily Church. Thanks again for the beauti- 
ful coverage of Tulsa, 

James Reed 
Tulsa 

We tried , fried, and tried to schedule 
Pearson into both the musicians and the 
religious leaders photo shoots, Alas, he is 
a busy mam 

Slick Issue 

Tulsa: City at a Crossroads is a supurb 
issue, and all copies of Oklahoma Today 
are enjoyed, Reading the magazine rein- 
forced my memory of Tulsa as a city of 
distinction. In the article “Whirl of For- 


tune, 77 Tom Slick was prominently men- 
tioned, l grew up in Slick, Oklahoma, 
where my father was in the oil business. 
Articles in many publications about the oil 
boom have associated Tom Slick with the 
town of Cushing but to fail to mention 
that the town of Slick was named for him. 

Rex E, Morton 
San Jose, California 


Giving Glitz 

All glitz and advertising, and no men- 
tion of the great Tulsa seaport enterprise. 
What gives? 

Joseph Rea 
Redlands, California 

Unfortunately, we were limited on space . 
However , we have covered the Port of 
Catoosa many times over the years , most 
recently in the Business issue (January-Feb- 
ruary 2001 ). Thank you for the feedback 

For the Soul 

I just completed reading the Official 
Record of the Oklahoma City Bombing, 
which I purchased at the Oklahoma City 
National Memorial last weekend. Thank 
you for such a fine, tasteful documenta- 
tion of a horrible event that will forever 
be etched in my mind, 

1 took my brother, his wife, their two 
children, and my son to visit the memorial 
on the drive back to Florida. My brother 
read his copy and was crying as he read. 
My son commented that he had never 
seen his uncle cry before and asked why. I 
gave him a copy to read, and he knew why. 

1 shall treasure this issue and pass it on to 
other family members and eventually my 
grandchildren, to allow them to read and 
learn about the impact of that day, 

1 am an Oklahoma native, spending my 


Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and 
must include name, address, and a daytime 
phone number. Send letters to: Oklahoma 
Today , Attn. Editor, R.0. Box 53384, 
Oklahoma Gty. OK 73 1 52 or fax to 
(405) 522-4588. Address electronic mail to 
I ette r $@o k la ho m atod ay .com , 
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formative years there. I am truly proud of 
my Sooner heritage and plan on subscrib- 
ing to your magazine as a result of this 
document. Thank you again for such a 
fine work of journalism. 

Kathryn L DeGroat 

Vero Beach, Florida 

Resurgence in the Fine Arts 

It was a delight to see an article on Ben 
Harjo in the May- June issue of Oklahoma 
Today , As mentioned in your article, 
Harjo was a student at Oklahoma State 
University in the early Seventies, earning 
a Bachelor of Fine Arts in studio art. 

When cutbacks at QSU occurred in 
the mid -Seventies and the BFA degree 
program in studio art was discontinued, 
it was very destructive to the art pro- 
grams at OSIL It took many years after 
the degree was reinstated in 1980 (as a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree) for the de- 
partment to recover from the devasta- 
tion of the decision. I was shocked to 
read in your article that OSU stilt does 
not have a BFA degree, after more than 


twenty years of its reinstatement. 

As department head for the art depart- 
ment, I invite you to visit the Oklahoma 
State University campus in Stillwater 
and see firsthand that the BFA programs 
in studio art and graphic design are both 
alive and thriving. 

Nick Bonn ann 
Stillwater 

We regret the error. 

California Love 

It is such a great thrill to receive Okla- 
homa Today. 1 cherish each issue and all 
that is happening in the great state of 
Oklahoma. Born and raised in northeast 
Oklahoma, 1 moved to southern Califor- 
nia during the war years. I enjoy every 
trip to my home state and have visited 
many of the sites and programs your 
m agazine has covered. 

In the May-] une issue 1 was very im- 
pressed with the article * Ain't Life Grand” 
by Steffi e Corcoran. 1 have many memo- 
ries of Grand Lake and the Coleman The- 


atre in Miami. 1 also especially loved the 
article “The Mother Road Turns 75” by 
Michael Wallis as 1 am a Route 66 buff. 
Keep up the wonderful work. 

Catherine Simpson King 
Santa Fe Springs, California 

Eager Reader 

During the past two years I have re- 
ceived your great and highly informative 
magazine as a gift from a cousin who 
lives in Keota, near Stigler. I have been a 
widower for ten years, and I eagerly a wait 
the arrival of each issue so that I can re- 
live the happy years raising my two 
daughters, who were born in Oklahoma 
City at Saint Anthony Hospital in 1934 
and 1935. 

I was later a dedicated employee of 
Williams Brothers in Tulsa. Needless to 
say, my family here also depends on the 
magazine for updates about their home 
state. I am ninety-two-and-a-half years 
of age. 

Kirk B, Harton 
Corona, California 



The new Sam Noble Oklahoma Aft tsami of Natural History, Norman 

any of the Earths largest creatures shook these Native Lands. Now, they welcome modern man to the nation’s OKLAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERICA 


largest university-based natural history museum. Free Oklahoma travel Guide: 1 -800-652-6552 or travelok.com 
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BY STEFFIE CORCORAN 


ILLU 


The warm glow and 
rich scents of these 
Oklahoma keepers 
of the flame shed 
a little light on 
inside spaces. 


▼ Less Is More 

For five years, Hobby 
Lobby has produced 
Darsee and David's 
scented candles in 
twenty-five fra- 
grances* Namesakes, 
owner David Green 
and daughter Darsee 
Lett, who is in charge 
of product develop- 
ment for Hobby 
Lobby, make sure 
every D&D candle 
has good "throw” 

( fragrance emitted 
into the atmosphere) 
and a palatable price 
tag — the majority sell 
for less than ten 
dollars- Sunflower 
Daze, $9.99. 
hobbylobby.com. 


^ Wax Ecstatic 

As you approach Craig's 
Emporium in Oklahoma 
City’s Paseo Arts District 
sticks of smoldering 
incense outside hint at 
aromas within. In a 
nearby facility, Craig 
Travis makes everything 
from hand -poured candle, 
to incense, scented oils, 
and glycerin soaps. Travis 
Finders Keepers candles 
come in multiple scents* 
colors, and funky shapes. 
They're easy to price* 
too — everything but the 
votives ($1.25 apiece) goes 
for sixty-five cents an 
in 

$ 1 1 .05, Strawberry 
pyramid*$^jj. Hexago- 
jial^tclioiili column, 

Paseo, (405) 


► All That Glitters 

Fierce customer loyalty' has gained Ann 
Fisher's chunky glitter candles a slew of 
devotees. Ann's Candles in Blanchard, in 
business since 1999* spotlights up to 
twelve rotating varieties (but keeps 
favorites like Fruit Medley in the mix 
year-round). Fisher's custom blends are 
wax masterpieces as visual as they are 
fragrant, Ann’s Candles arc available by 
mail order and at Oklahoma City Affair 
of the Heart craft shows. Fall Ha nest, 
$20. (405) 392-2682. 
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Carman Electric 

Delivering on this tag line 
— “Our fragrances last the 
life of our candles” — 
Carman's Candle ry has 
flourished during eleven 
years in the wholesale 
business. Carman's 
Checotah facility chums 
out candles lor nation- 
wide resale* Hie company's 
trade ma rk s — n ubby > 
oversized votives, tins, 
and old-fashioned 
canning jars — are 
unmistakable. Carman's 
scenic labels have won 
industry awards for 
design* Votives, $2,10. 

1 11 1 White Stag Road* 
4votives.com; 1838) 486- 
8483 or (918) 473-0242. 


► Where the Heart Is 

Cord ray Candle Company lias come a long 
way from its 1993 beginnings in a Midwest 
City garage. Marcheta Cord ray s wholesale 
candlery, now in a larger, 2*500 square foot 
Midwest City facility, keeps employees 
occupied pouring and blending more than a 
hundred fragrances into myriad shapes and 
designs. Cord ray statewide retailers include 
the Gazebo in Woodward and Ponca City's 
Accent Gallery, The signature heart-shaped 
candle in Pomegranate, $16 or $1 1 for the 
refill Spring Bouquet votive gift set, $11. 
(888) 724-0492 or (405) 741-4242. 


Brian’s Song 

After Brian Basler died 
in a 1999 accident, the 
Blackberry candle was 
renamed Brian Berry: He 
would have poured that 
variety the day after he died. 

Today, Heart of the Prairie 
Basler's Candlery in 
Clinton counts Brian Berry 
as one of its bestseller s* 

Owners — and Brian’s 
parents — Curt and Nancy 
Basler sell candles throughout the United 
States and in Europe and China. “It's a very 
unique line,” says Nancy, who, with two 
other artists, hand-paints bases for votive 
holders, no two alike. Ten -ounce tumbler, 
$9* 515 Frisco, (877) 460-8588 or (580) 
323-3942. 


Vintage Lighting 

Keepsake Candles in 
Bartlesville is the grand 
dame of Oklahoma 
candleries, in business 
since 1969, Customers 
prize Keepsake's candles- 
t hat -don ’t -always -look- 1 ike- 
candles, in shapes like apples, 
teacups, and sleighs. The concept was 
fashioned from Florence Ririe's antique 
American glassware, which son F.d and his 
wife Alice used to make reproduction molds, 
then filled with dyed wax. The candles are 
today sold in more than two thousand gift 
and specialty shops nationwide. Vanilla- 
scented Oak candle from the Nature 
collection, $20. keepsakecandles.com; (888) 
636-0351 or (918) 336-0351* 


^ The Long of It 

Cord ray Candle Company offers distinctive 
candle shapes and holders, including a 
plethora of pillars, jars, bowls, and com- 
potes. All this is in line with Marcheta 
Cord ray's vision: "Keep the appearance of 
the candle colorful, dean, and simple — but 
most importantly, fragrant*” This seven - 
wick candle in Hydrangea fits snugly inside 
a footed metal holder. Hearth candle and 
holder, $75* 


Got Wick? 

“I pour anything I can get a wick 
in,” says Barbara Perkins. 
Southern Charm's hand-poured 
candles aren't limited by the 
container shapes inside the 
Grove store. Bring in just about 
anything, and Barbara can make 
a candle of it (a large duck 
planter ended up with several 
wicks). Southern Charm, which 
Barbara owns with her husband, 
Tom, does a brisk mail-order 
business, but Barbara admits, 
"We'd like to drag every 
tourist we can through the 
door.” Square Magnolia 
candle, $10*95, 310 West 
Third Street, (918) 786-9608. 
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JOHN JERNGAM 
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The Bone Catcher 




Unlimited Skullduggery in Oklahoma City 


N O ONE WORD DOES JUSTICE TO THE 
smell that emanates from a room inside 
Skulls Unlimited International There, 
one million dermestids- — flesh -eating beetles — 
feast on assorted varieties of carrion. 

For the Oklahoma City business that calls itself 
the “World's Largest Supplier of Osteological 
Specimens" (selling and cleaning approximately 
25,000 annually), the beetles are paramount. “We 
tried every way we could to dean bones,” explains 
owner Jay Villemarette from his predictably skull- 
cluttered office, “anything from burning the 
meat off to using acids. Finally, we 

I learned of the dermestids.” 

Villemarette, who started the 
business in 1986, sells everything 
from porcupine quills (starting 
at $2 a bag) to an intact human 
skeleton (up to S3, 500). He 
counts more than 350 varieties of 
m** specimens in his inventory, including rep- 
licas of dinosaur skulls, claws, and teeth. 
Villemarette obtains his bones directly and 


indirectly— skeletal finds run the gamut, from 
roadkill to natural deaths. Educational institu- 
tions, museums, and zoos account for most sales, 
but there's also the occasional movie studio. For 
the Antonio Banderas film The 1 3th Warrior, he 
supplied over ten thousand pounds of animal 
bones to Touchstone Pictures. Villemarette s cli- 
ents also include Harvard University, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

But doesn't the stench from the beetle room 
ever get to Villemarette? tl I could sleep and 
eat in there, no problem,” he says. 

— Adam Buckley Cohen 

The 7,500-square- foot Skulls Unlim- 
ited International show room is open 
Monday through Friday from 8 a, ni 
to 5 p.m; individuals welcome , The 
beetle room, however, is not open 
to the public. 10313 South 
Sunnylane , (405) 794-9300; 
skultsu nlim ited. com . 


Buried Treasure 

AWalkThrough Alva Municipal Cemetery 


Pioneer, gave twelve adjoining 
acres of his own land, providing 
an additional six hundred lots. 

Within the cemetery's bor- 
ders lie the remains of pio- 
neers, notorious outlaws like 
Isaac Black of the Starr and 
Doolln gang, ballroom pianist 
Dick Gill, and other local 
historical figures. 

A stone's throw from the 
veterans flag plaza stands the 
white granite marker of the 
cemetery's first resident, Miss 
Petra Paulson, who died of 
typhoid fever in 1893 at 
twenty-two. Following local 


Tourists rarely visit the twenty- 
acre, treed hillsides of Alva 
Municipal Cemetery. Yet that 
small area* close to popular at- 
tractions like Sahara State Park 
and the Great Salt Plains, contains 
its own special treasures. Per- 
manent ones, at that 

Alva's need for a cemetery 
became apparent days after the 
land run of 1 893* when a tent- 
dweller died. E.A. Wade, a mem- 
ber of the Workmen Lodge* filed 
a homestead claim on a vacant 
property* then donated it to the 
lodge for a cemetery. In 1 9 1 8, 
W.F. Hatfield, editor of the Alva 


JOHN JERNIGAM 




custom, this first marker stands 
angled a quarter-turn and faces 
southwest toward the setting 
sun, distinguishing it from 
subsequent graves. 

A nearby plot contains an 
intricately hand-carved limestone 
tree stump marker, with ax, 
trowel, and wedge draped over 
iL An ivy vine "grows" up its 
sides. Originally provided free to 
early members of the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen 
(A.O.U.W.), the stump with 
embedded tools signifies the 
completion of the pioneer's life. 

Sculptures, gazebos, and trees 
enhance a visit here. There is no 
admission charged for visiting. 
Permanent residence, however, 
costs a bit more. 

— Helen Barrett 


A Trolley Great Time 



Everybody has heard about the rebirth of downtown Oklahoma 
City. For a mere dollar, see all that progress up close and personal, 
thanks to the New Century Trolley Tour, presented by the Greater 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. Every weekend between 
September 8 and November 25, riders can jump aboard for a 
comprehensive audio tour of everything from MAPS projects. 
Bricktown, and Deep Deuce to the Oklahoma City National 
Memorial. The tours, which include an onboard host, 
depart several times a day on Saturdays and 
Sundays from the north side of the Myriad, Half- 
price tours are available to seniors and kids 
under seventeen. Children six and under ride 
free. (405) 232-8687. 

— Stefifie Corcoran 


THE WAY HOME 

Jamberry Farm's A-Maze-ing Fall Lineup 


J ONNA WAY IS NOTHING IF NOT 
philosophical about farming. She says 
of Jamberry Farm, which she owns with 
her husband, Alan, "Making a living off 
farming? That's success,” 

The makings of that success: Innovating 
the family farm idea has put this one on the 
map- — literally. This 
fall, the Ways will 
again open their sixty- 
acre Mad ill spread to 
the public, inviting 
visitors to the Okla- 
homa Is A-Maze-ing 
field maze, a twisting, 
turning path of Sudan 
grass. The whole fam- 
ily pitches in: Alan drafts the maze, and 
with Jonna and their two young children, 
the Ways do all the planting and cutting. 

This year the Ways are twice as ambi- 
tious, planting six acres into a stately, more 
challenging labyrinth. The 2001 design re- 
sembles a century-old map of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories, each of the Five 
Civilized Tribes providing input. 

The entire maze-building process, de- 


pending on rainfall, encompasses four to 
six weeks. The Ways began getting the 
ground ready for seed on June I and 
started cutting the second week in )uly. 

By the time the maze opens, the Sudan 
will hopefully be six feet talk A nearby 
twelve- foot slide gives a little altitude, but 
those who want to see 
Oklahoma Is A-Maze- 
ing in all its glory 
should plan a personal 
flyover. (An Ardmore 
company * Litchfield 
Flying, will do the 
honors for a fee. 
Call 580/223-5818 
for information.) 

At Jamberry Farm, success for the trav- 
el er m cans getti ng ca u gh t up in the jou rn ey , 
AJ1 this and fall, too. 

— Stcffie Corcoran 

Oklahoma Is A-Maze-ing* August 30 
through October 3!. $3. Four miles south 
of H ig hway 70 between A rd n i o re a n d 
Mad ill on McMillan Road . (580) 7 95- 
38 68; ji i m be try fa rm . co n i . 



From up high — an A-Maze-ing sight. 
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CARL WHITCOMB'S CRIMSON CRAPE MYRTLES 





Dr, Carl Whitcomb’s crape myrtles begin 
as a sea of I 0,000 seedlings. With precision 
planting and irrigation,, it is rare to lose a 
plant at this stage. 


S EVEN YEARS AGO, CARL WHITCOMB 
took one look at the searing red blos- 
soms gracing his crape myrtle and said the 
first word that came to mind: “Dynamite." 

Seeing true red flowers oil a shrub 
known for its predominantly 
lavender and white blossoms 
was the Stillwater botanist and 
Kansas native's big break- 
through. Since retiring as a hor- 
ticulture professor from Okla- 
homa State University in the 
mid-Eighties, Whitcomb has la- 
boriously selected crape myrtle 
seeds, nurtured seedlings to ma- 
turity, then carefully isolated plants with 
the characteristics he desired: primarily 
resistance to powdery mildew — scourge 
of crape myrtles — and the elusive gene tor 
red pigment. 




The Pink Velour variety, above left, is the first crape myrtle with 
wine-colored foliage- blooms are bright pink. Above: The Red Rocket 
blooms with cherry-red flowers in huge cone-shaped dusters. 


At last, Whitcomb succeeded where 
other scientists have failed. Fifteen years 
and thousands of seedlings later, 
Whitcomb emerged from his project, 
fondly referred to by his wife Lajean as 
“the black hole*" with five new 
cultivars of crape myrtle. 

Four of Whitcomb's pat- 
ented, trademarked cultivars* 
appropriately named Dyna- 
mite, Raspberry Sundae, Red 
Rocket, and Tightwad Red, 
blossom in shades ranging from 
cherry red to currant. Another, 
Pink Velour, produces pink 
blossoms offset by wine-colored foliage. 
The unusual leaf color of Pink Velour, 
another first for crape myrtle, was “just 
an unexpected gift from out of the blue," 
Whitcomb says. All cultivars are highly re- 
sistant to powdery m ildew, and all produce 
blossoms from July through first frost. 

In breaking ground with the new crape 
myrtles, Whitcomb joins such noted re- 
searchers as Jean- Pierre Vibert, the early 
nineteenth-century French rosarian who 
blessed the world with the first-ever yel- 
low tea rose. Modest when singing his 
own praises but noticeably excited 
when it comes to plants, Whitcomb at- 
tributes his success to wild-eyed opti- 
mism and persistence, “My wife calls 
me a walking contradiction,” he says. 
“I have no patience except when it 
comes to my research." 

Today, the results of Whitcomb's per- 
sistence are grown by 120 licensed nurs- 
eries from Florida to California. In Okla- 
homa, Whitcomb's crape myrtles are 
grown and marketed through Green leaf 
Nursery in Tahlequah and Cedar Valley 
Nursery in Ada. 

Pleased that his hypothesis about iso- 
lating the gene for red crape myrtles has 
borne fruit, like any good scientist, Carl 
Whitcomb is hardly ready to throw in the 
trowel. His next quest? Developing a 
cold- hardy crape myrtle. “The Mason- 
Dixon Line is as far south as crape 
myrtles are cold hardy," he says. “You 
can bet I'm working on that." 

— Mary Logan Wolf 
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Las \egas Style Entertainment 
Live Action Blackjack Tournaments 

High-Stakes BINGO U 




GOOD FOOD 
GREAT FUN! 


TULSA/CATOOSA, OK 
1-44 & 193rd E. Ave. 
918 - 266-6700 
Toll Free 800-760-6700 


KOI AND, OKLAHOMA W. SII.OAM S1>KINGS, OK 

1-40 & US Hwy 04 Hwy 412 & Hwy 59 Jet. 

918427-7491 918-422-5100 

Toll Free 800-256-23.38 Toll Free 800-754-4 1 1 1 

/Hmtiem this ah fee* a free. faun book, 

I |KM cLisloiirr. Aitiills only Mmtuj&mciil ivmtvvn ull l ights, 



INDIAN GAMING 

A CHEROKEE NATION ENTERPRISE 
CLASS II GAMING 
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ALL’S FAIR 

Magic at the Oklahoma State Fair 



The AT&T Wireless Services Monorail makes its rounds through State Fair Park at 
a leisurely fifteen miles per hour. The monorail has been a fair staple since I 964 , 


W HEN ANDY ANDERSON WAS A 
boy, his father took him to the Okla- 
homa State Fair at night, when the midway 
lit up and the carnies plied their trade* 
Like many, Anderson found himself 
drawn to the sideshows. Then he’d drift 
to where workers unloaded train cars us- 
ing elephants. Whether sideshow per- 
formers or the elephants that dwarfed 
them, the lair enchanted Anderson — for 
a lifetime* 

Now, at eighty, Anderson has worked 
at the fair for sixty-two years, in jobs rang- 
ing from rodeo help to placing the Ameri- 
can flag atop the Space Needle* 

“The fair is a different world,” he 
says, “There’s something in the air 
when it comes around*” 

In the alchemic stew of cinnamon roils, 
funnel cakes, cotton candy, and corn dogs, 
there is indeed a kind of magic* Even the 
word “fair” seems to possess a mystical 
quality, with roots in the Latin word for 
holiday or feast day, “feria.” 



j', A \ ‘ ? '• ‘ V ’ 
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All-American Boys Chorus 

under the direction of David T.R. Albularro 
September 29, 2001 / 7:30 p.m. Santa Fe High School* 

The troupe of internationally acclaimed All- American Boys Chorus performs their exciting 
A SALUTE TO AMERICA AND HER MUSIC’ — -Best of Broad way/ California sounds, Big 
Bani Dixieland melodies/ and a patriotic salute to George M. Cohan and John Phillip Sousa. 

k imp r|lil\ * TO PURCHASE TICKETS, 

^IHUrHkU * CALL UCO'S MITCHELL HALL BOX OFFICE 
T O !\ I G II T AT MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


"Damn Yankees 7 

October 27, 2001 
7:30 p*m. Santa Fe High School* 

Brassy/ sassy grandstand hit about a middle-aged base* 
ball fanatic who trades his soul with the devil — all to 
win the pennant race against the New York Yankees 


*Due to renovations of UCO’s Mitchell Hall, Broadway Tonight has temporarily changed 


show locations to Edmond High Schools* 
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This festive spell is helped along by the 
wildness oft he midway, or maybe it's just 
your stomach crying out for some Pepto- 
Bismol, Either way, you can find it at the 
Oklahoma State Fain Call it a folk remedy 
for recovering lost childhood wonder. 
Coming September 14, with an an- 
nual attendance of about 1.5 million, 
it's one of the largest state fairs in the 
nation. “We’re still rural America,” 
says Scott Munz, the fair's spokesper- 
son, “Tradition plays a big part in it. 
People have fond memories 
from childhood, and those 
roots run deep,” 

Magic or no, such events oc- 
cupy a unique place in our cul- 
ture. An archetype for bucolic 
celebration. The crossroads be- 
tween monster trucks and 
Mom and apple pie. 

According to the Interna- 
tional Association of Fairs 
and Expositions, more than 


three thousand fairs are held in North 
America each year, Munz says the IAFE 
estimates the economic impact of the 
Oklahoma State Fair to be "in the $100 
million range,” 

Oklahoma’s fair began after the 1889 
land run, when settlers were still living in 
sod dugouts. The first official lair didn't 
begin until almost a hundred years ago, at 
the original fairgrounds, located at the in- 
tersection of Northeast Tenth Street and 
North Eastern Avenue (now Martin 
Luther King Boulevard) in 
Oklahoma City, 

After World War 11, the 
crowds outgrew that location. 
With little room for expansion, 
in 1 954 the fair moved to its cur- 
rent home, bordered by North 
May Avenue and Northwest 
Tenth Street. 

This year's fair will feature 
attractions like a lumberjack 
show, Disney’s “Jungle Ad- 



A view from atop the Space Needle, 

ventures on Ice,” stock-car racing, big- 
name concerts, and the Professional Ro- 
deo Cowboys Association Rodeo- 
mingled with livestock, agricultural, and 
commercial exhibits. And plenty of food. 

Andy Anderson will be there. “It gets 
in your blood and stays there,” he says. 

- — Damon Gardenhire 

The Oklahoma State Fain September 
14-30 at State Fair Part (405) 948- 
6700 ; oklafair.org. 


RAISING 
THE ROOF 
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FAIR 



^Arkansas 

TourGuides.com 




Mountains, lakes and rivers. 
Cities, towns and campgrounds. 
Hotels, motels and resorts. 


FI iking, fishing and water sports. 
Fine food, fast food and just- 
plain-good food. Everything 
you’d ever want to find in the 
Natural State- find it first and 
fast at ArkansasTourGuides.com. 


Tour the Natural State. 


Get Connected 
Today 

Always the best deals on wireless phones. 

Locations Everywhere! 


HAILENGER 


WIRELESS 



©2000 CHALLENGER WIRELESS ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


(405)292-2100 
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Growth Spurt 

An Oklahoma Foundation Brings Sustainable Agriculture to the Sooner State 


D rive along Oklahoma country roads, and 

you're likely to see lines of trees bordering farm plots. 
These “shelter belts” were planted to help end the Dust 
Bowl. And because that fateful agricultural apocalypse lin- 
gers in our state's memory, we wonder 
if it could happen again. 

“More shelter belts have been plo\ved 
under,” says Jim Horne, president of the 
Poteau-based Kerr Center for Sustainable 
Agriculture since its inception in 1985* 

“Younger farmers are bulldozing them for 
a few extra acres of farmland. Someone 
spent a lot of money to protect that land." 

Horne also feels that shelter belts continue 
to be important for soil conservation. 

As corporate farms proliferate and 
many family farms lie fallow, the Kerr Center focuses on ecol- 
ogy in harmony with profits, helping farmers become self- 
sufficient and environmentally responsible. 

On October 16, the Kerr Center will hold an Oklahoma 


City symposium focusing on this innovative approach. 
Horne and coauthor Maura McDermott, communications 
director for the Kerr Center (and contributing editor to this 
magazine), will also sign copies of their new book, The Next 
Green Revolution: Essential Steps to a 
Healthy f Sustainable Agriculture 
(Haworth Press, $69.95). 

The event coincides with World Food 
Day, an event the United Nations estab- 
lished twenty years ago to heighten 
awareness of global food problems. 

“We've spent the last fifty years in- 
volved in an industrial model of agricul- 
ture,” says Horne. “It's time to work with 
nature instead of subduing it.” 

— Damon Gardenhire 

“ Brhtging in the Sheaves: A Symposium on Hunger, Farming , 
and the Fairness of the American Food System t " October 16 at the 
Westin Hotel in Oklahoma City . (918) 647-9123; ker reenter. com. 




HISTORICAL , ARTISTIC, EDUCATIONAL, & FUN! 


People of Oklahoma like YOU are creating a unique collection of historic art to celebrate Oklahoma s 
centennial year of statehood - 2007. For the next seven years Oklahoma citizens will be creating 
collages with different themes, collectively covering every aspect of life in our great state, fn 2007 
these collages will travel to Washington DC. for a celebratory exhibition on the National Mall. 

This Oklahoma Centennial project is open to submissions by any person, group, school, or business 
in Oklahoma, Creating a collage is an educational, reflective, and bonding experience for the partici- 
pants. whether they are senior citizens or school children. This year $1 0.000 will be awarded by 
Hideaway Pizza for the best work in three age categories 


This will be a historic art event for our state - art created by the people, for the people. Join us by 
creating your own visual time capsule of our history and hopes, our land and its people, 

SCECiESE For more information contact: aifi 

mmm iff r £w 405 - 525-5681 

gjMEri www.collage2000.com 


AN OKLAHOMA* CENTENNIAL PROJECT 
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The OKT Profile: 

Megan Mullally 



Millions of vi ewe rs k n o w h e r as K a ret ? 
Walker, the sharp-tongued socialite who be- 
devils the title diameters of the NBC hit Will 
& Grace. Versatile Megan Mullally, born 
ami raised in Oklahoma City , performed for 
Ballet Oklahoma in her younger years. Last 
year, she won an Emmy for her work on Will 
& Grace. She lives in Los Angeles. 


0 What inspires you? 0 1 always like 
to be doing something creative. 

0 What are you reading now? 

© My two favorite books last year 
were House of Sand and Fog by Andre 
Dub us 111 and While l Was Ganeby 
Sue Miller. 

0 What relaxes you? 0 I like to read. 
I like to be somewhere pretty. I like walk- 
ing through the woods, taking baths. 

0 What contemporary actors do 
you admire? 0 1 love Meryl Streep, 
Giovanni Ribtsi, John C. Reilly, Philip 
Seymour Hoffman, Mark Wablberg, 
Erika Christensen* Catherine O'Hara, 
and Catherine Keener. 

0 When you’re not working, what 
are you doing? 0 Vm really a home- 
body. A perfect weekend for me is to 
never leave the house. 

0 What’s the best thing about be- 
ing a part of Wrlf <£ Groce? 0 Our 
little team hasn't really changed* and 
it gives me this freedom to just play 
and have fun. 

0 What’s your favorite place in 
Oklahoma? ©My favorite place 
now is the Oklahoma City National 
Memorial. 

0 What do you think is the most 
interesting thing about Okla- 
homa? © People are open and 
trusting, not egocentric or concerned 
about appearances, 

0 What do you consider your 
most significant accomplish- 
ment? 0 Becoming a person who 
is happy and at peace. My biggest ac- 
complish men t is getting centered, 
because then I can do anything. 







Edmond is the place to stay.. * tor family fun tailored to 

the young and young at heart with “Celebration of Children, Arts in the 
Park” or hid inks & haunt mgs in October ar Arcadia bike. Call or write today 
for your FREE Edmond Visitors Guide. 


CONVENTION AND 
VISITORS BUREAU 


825 E. 2nd St., Ste. 100 
Edmond, OK 73034 
Call: (405) 341-4344 

Webs i te : unvuui.N itedmorufok , txrm 
E-m.ii I : cuftvh ite@ vis t tednumdok . com 





WindsorMarket 

Turn s antique, Art & tM KRiok Uf-s WpN Mark f t 

6808 S. Manorial, Ste 3fJ0,Tuki. OK 74133 * Open seven days a week *Tele: 918-254-9706 
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Patrick Jordan Crosses the Line 


work crossword puzzles on large Plexiglas 
boards, “I resolved that I would not get 
nervous,” Jordan recalls, “That seems to 
be how I keep my cool during the whole 
weekend, to pretend that Pm just home 
doing a crossword puzzle*” 

The strategy served him well in the fi- 
nals. Jordan finished first, docking in at 
twelve minutes, seven seconds. Just one 
hitch: He made an error, writing a “P” 
instead of an “M” (“mainstep” should 
have been “mainstem”), The mistake re- 
sulted in a win for Ellen Rip stein, who 
took the $1,500 top prize after twenty- 
two years of competition* Iordan settled 
for a second place prize of $500. He notes 
that some crossword puzzle aficionados 
suspect him of deliberately throwing the 
tourney to the veteran Ripstein. "I'm a 
nice guv, hut Pm not that nice,” Jordan 
says with a laugh* 

New York Times crossword puzzle 
editor Will Shorn founded the Ameri- 
can Crossword Tournament in 1978 as 
an opportunity for crossword puzzle 
fans to socialize. “Puzzles normally are 
a solitary activity, and I thought it 
would be cool to bring puzzle people 
together. They tend to be intelligent, 
well read, funny, interesting people- 
people with flexible minds,” 

That description fits Jordan. An adver- 
tising promotions manager for the Ponca 
City News , Jordan keeps busy in his spare 
time creating crossword puzzles which 
appear in Newsday, the Daily Oklaho- 
man* and others. Jordan appreciates the 
brain-spinning challenge. “I enjoy just 
about any form of wordplay,” Jordan 
says, “and a lot of modern crossword 
puzzles have a sense of humor*” 

— Phil Bacharach 

The American Crossword Puzzle Tour- 
nament is held each March. The competi- 
tion is open to anyone who wishes to en- 
ter ■* crosswordto u mamentxonh 

New York Times crossword puzzle editor 
Will Shortz directs the tournament, the 
oldest and largest of its kind in the nation. 
Shorties crosswords are favorites of 
puzzle purists around the world. 


Above: Jordan works 
during the prelimi- 
nary round of 
competition with 
300 other contes- 
tants, each sepa- 
rated by small 
partitions* During 
the championship 
round, right, Jordan 
and three other 
finalists wore 
headphones that 
blared ‘white noise' 
to drown out the 
sounds of the play* 
by- pi ay announcers. 
Players solved 
puzzles onstage with 
photographers, 
camera crews, and an 
audience looking on. 
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P ATRICK JORDAN WAS AN ADGLE3- 
cent when he caught the crossword 
puzzle bug. At an age when many of his 
chums were blowing their allowance on 
baseball cards and Led Zeppelin posters, 
he was saving up for crossword puzzle 
magazines to toil over such mysteries as 
seven-letter French provinces (Picardy, 
by the way}. 

That diligence has paid off. One of the 
nation's foremost cross- 
word puzzle masters, 
Ponca City's Patrick Jordan 
won second place honors 
last March at the annual 
American Crossword Puz- 
zle Tournament, held in 
Stamford, Connecticut* 
Not a bad showing for 
the thirty-nine-year-old 
Jordan, who has competed 
in the annual contest since 
1993, when he came in 
sixth place and took home 
the Rookie of the Year 
award* That experience 
whetted his appetite for 
further competition at what 
has become a sort of World 
Series for some three hun- 
dred crossword junkies. LL 1 
never expected to do that well,” Jordan 
says, “l knew I was a fairly fast solver but 
didn't realize how fast until I was there*” 
This year’s final round had all the 
dramatic trappings of 
a Rocky movie. The 
top three contenders 
squared off before a 
packed audience, rac- 
ing against the dock to 
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DONALD CHRISTENSEN 



orove GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 



Cedar Oaks Leisure Living is a master-planned 
lakefront resort community for the active adult, 
age 50 and over. Cedar Oaks sits on 17 land- 
scaped acres on the shores of the beautiful Grand 
Lake O’ the Cherokees in Grove, Ok. 

All grounds are beautifully maintained, Starting at 
$122,900, Cedar Oaks offers patio-style homes in 
three floor plans ranging from 1437 to 1856 
square feet. All homes are designed for total 
com foil and efficiency. 


A 6,000 square foot Clubhouse is fully equipped 
for year-round activities and helps bring our 
community together. Included is an exercise 
room, library, TV room, billiards area, card room, 
swimming pool and Jacuzzi, to name jusi a few. 
Low financing makes this your ideal retirement 
home or weekend retreat. 



CEDAR OAKS 


LEISURE LIVING 

8510 Cedar Oaks Drive - Grove, OK 74344 
918-786-2222 

cedar oa ks @gree nc is , n et - www .cedar oa k s , co in 

! mile south of Sailboat Bridge on Hwy, 59 



Other features include: 

* Two car garages 

* Total electric, energy efficient 

* Central vacuum system 

* Smoke detectors 

* Large closets 

* Built-in oven, microwaves, 
and dish wa sh e rs 

* Vaulted ceilings 

* Ceiling Lins 

* Laundry room 

* Spacious kitchen with sunny 
breakfast nooks 


L 



NATIVE AMERICA 


Sales Office and Model Homes open Tuesday through Saturday from 1:00 Lo 5:00 pan. 
Come by, call, or visit our website today. 


FOR A FREE VACATION GUIDE CONTACT THE GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION AT (918) 786-2289. 
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Your future in law begins here at the 
University of Oklahoma College of Law. 

• State-of-the-art courtroom; new 
$17.5 million facilities 

• Leading faculty- 1 8 endowed chairs and 
presidential professors 

• New law library-wired-for-the-future; 
open February 2002 

• Ranked 1 5th nationally in effectiveness of 
program’s overall educational achievement 
-Thomas E. Brennan Judging the Low Schools 

• New legal clinic open Summer 2001 

• Small classes-friendly faculty 

Looking for the best legal education? 

Join our family of lawyers today! 

University of Oklahoma College of Law 

www.law.ou.edu 405.325.4699 * 300 Ttmberdeil Norman, OK 73019 
Student Services 405,325.4726 Fax 405.325.6282 
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CHURCH ONTHE MOVE 
Tom Lee Brings a Historic 
Church to the Paseo 



O NE SUNDAY l AST YEAR, A PARISH- 
ioner at All Souls 1 Episcopal 
Church in Oklahoma City showed Fa- 
ther Dale Petley a photograph of a 
small white historic church that had 
been moved to Oklahoma City from New 
Brunswick, Canada, Petley, he thought, 
might know something about the church, 
since it originated in his home province. 

“1 could hardly believe my eyes when 
[ saw it was Trinity Church, built in 
1842 in my first parish," says Petley, 
who has served at All Souls 1 since 1997. 
He conducted services in the same 
church twenty years ago and two thou- 
sand miles away. 

The wood -framed Old Trinity Church 
with its stained-glass windows and bell 
tower served its congregation until 1967, 
when a larger church was built nearby. In 
1997, the congregation could no longer 
maintain the seldom-used building and 
sold it to Renovator's Resource, a Nova 
Scotia retail warehouse. 

Last year, photogra- 
pher Tom Lee, who has 
had a studio in the 
Paseo Arts District for 
the past ten years, ran 
across the 1,000-square- 


Before and after. 
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TOM LEE 


foot church while shopping for archi- 
tectural antiques on the Internet. The 
idea of using it as a new studio occurred 
to Lee, who admits to having a soft spot 
for churches. He and his wife, Mary 
Katherine Long, live in the converted 
Saint Thomas More Catholic Church in 
Norman, The 1926 "Chouse,” as Lee 
calls it, sits in its original location on 
Boyd Street near the University of Okla- 
homa campus. 

“I heard that Leon Russell had a re- 
cording studio in one [in Tulsa hand l re- 
alized you could use a church for some- 
thing besides a church,” he says, 

Lee decided to buy Old Trinity and 
asked Renovator’s Resource to send 
someone to Oklahoma to put the dis- 
mantled building back together when it 
arrived. He also had to find space for it 
A friend, realtor Nedra Jones, sold him 
a lot at Twenty-ninth and Lee in the 
Paseo just weeks before the church ar- 
rived, It reached Oklahoma City in No- 
vember of last year, and Lee has spent 



the time since altering and re- 
storing the church. 

“I like old buildings,” Lee 
says. "Bringing them back is a 
good thing to do.” 

Old Trinity, again intact, is 
charming — a i ry and open, 
with a vaulted ceiling and ex- 
posed wood beams. The build- 
ing faces west; light streams through the 
north and south windows. Eight of the 
church’s original thirteen stained-glass 
windows remain; the others were re- 
moved in the Sixties. 

Since the church arrived in the 
Paseo, Lee has seen a steady flow of visi- 
tors, including Petley, "1 was filled with 
a sense of how the merely coincidental 
was spilling over into providence,” says 
Petley of his recent visit to the much- 
t raveled church. 

- — Elizabeth Lowry 


Tom Lee's studio, 3000 North Lee in the A work in progress, a masterpiece upon completion. 

Paseo Arts District. (405) 525-3133 , 



y»U for « 
In Che 


Entertain yourself in Brownsville this fall with a concert weekend and 
enjoy the Gulf beaches, golf or birdmg, too. Concerts include Latin 
jazz, Flamenco, symphony folldoric and opera along with arts & 
crafts and El Dia de los Muertos. Explore the shops in Mexico for 
Christmas gifts. Come to Brownsville for your perfect fall getaway. 

For schedules and affordable lodging packages, contact 

BROWNSVILLE CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 

1 -800-626-2639 * www.br 0 wn 5 ville.org 



Fayetteville, Arkansas 

For the beautiful Lights of the 
Ozark s Festival, Nov. 2 1 - Dec, 3 1 , The 
fabulous holiday entertainment at the 
Walton Arts Center, The delicious 
food. The cozy lodgings. The fantastic 
shopping all about town, the breath- 
taking lights of the downtown square. 



For more information, contact 
Fayetteville Chamber of Commerce 

RO. Box 4216, Dept. OK, 
Fayetteville, AR 72702-4 1 26 


1 -800-766-4626 


www. fay et tevi I le A R , t < 1 1 1 1 
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First and Ten 

Deconstructing a High School Football Player 



F or many* September marks the end of 

summer, but for football fans, the month's cool 
evenings signal the start of another season — of touch- 
downs and tackling. In a state where football is more 
lifestyle than pastime* Jenks High School defensive 
end Bryan Pickryl knows the draw of the sport* 
Widely considered one of the state’s best Pickryl 
begins his final year with the division 6A state 
champions, a title the Trojans have claimed the 
last five years. Geared up and ready to rumble, 
here's what it takes to make and protect a champ. 

— Andrea Lopez Walker 


Some players prefer a little 
neck protection. The neck roll 
connects to the top of a 
player’s shoulder pads. This 
unique device* also called a 
cowboy collar, protects the 
head from possible whiplash. 


Among the most intricate of the 
protective gear are shoulder 
pads, pieces of hard plastic that 
create a player's broad- 
shouldered silhouette. The pads 
absorb the impact of hard-hitting 
blocks and distribute it through- 
out a larger area. 


The one constant in the game is 
sweat. Today's advanced fabrics 
combat moisture* A light 
microfiber garment — known as 
Under Armour — is some- 
times layered with the uniform. 
The material wicks away the 
wet stuff and weighs only two 
ounces wet. 


Hidden pockets are the key to 
making these pants multipur- 
pose — they're equipped with 
inserts for leg pads. Game pants 
are made of spandex* a durable 
material that holds up to the 
beating the sport dishes out. 


Grass playing fields have 
unpredictable surfaces that 
necessitate shoes with knobby 
surfaces — known as cleats — 
on the bottom. The plastic 
protrusions make up for the 
changes and keep players on 
solid ground* 
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A player's uniform gives him 
identity, transforming him from 
individual to teammate. The 
jersey is roomy enough for 
pads, yet should be kept taut 
and therefore more difficult for 
opponents to grab for leverage. 
A player's number is important; 
Most stick with the same digits 
throughout their careers. 


More than a hardhat, a helmet 
can defend against serious 
injury* Most visible is the hard 
plastic shell that shields the 
head from hard shots. Jaw pads 
help secure the helmet, and the 
coated steel facemask protects 
the nose, eyes* and jaw from 
direct hits. 


Even legs built like tree trunks 
need adequate shields. Knee- 
pads absorb contact, and thigh 
pads cover the quadriceps. 
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BROAD STROKES 

With a Popular PBS Program, Jerry Yarne I Is 
Art Reaches Audiences Worldwide 


H e’s never had an art lesson 
himself, but he's quick to give one. 
In fact* Skiatook artist Jerry Yarnell has 
taught thousands of students, many he 
has never met. 

Known primarily for his public televi- 
sion series, The Yarnell School of Fine Art , 
Yarnell has developed a fan base that ri- 
vals any popular how-to show host* The 
twenty-six annual episodes are taped at 
a studio at Rogers Stale University in 
Clare mo re* Broadcast across the United 
States on dozens of PBS stations and in 
seven foreign countries, the program 
takes v iewers through a journey that be- 
gins with a blank canvas and eventually 
becomes a masterpiece. 

An acrylic artist and watercolorist who 
specializes in wildlife and landscapes, 
Yarnell believes his abilities are innate 
and God-given* “Just like Tiger Woods is 
a natural at golf, art came naturally to 
me. But that doesn't mean it didn't take 
a lot of hard work along the way," he says. 

Working since age eighteen, Yarnell 
was no starving artist* Even as a young 
man traveling the country' to civic cen- 
ter and mall art shows, he was known 
among his friends as the guy who always 
had a new van and a pocketful of money. 

Yarne IPs quick-cash art show days 
developed into something more — an 
international business headquartered 
in Skiatook and run almost entirely by 
his family* At the headquarters, family 
members sort fan mail and sell taped 



Birds of a Feather 


lessons, books, and paintbrushes. 
YarnelPs work is held by private collec- 
tors, investors, and galleries the world 
over. Paintings range from $250 to 
$50,000 (for a commissioned mural)* 

Still, Yarnell keeps his success in per- 
spective. A life-changing experience 
forced him to. In 1995, a near-fatal fight 
with non -Hodgkin’s lymphoma gave 
Y a rn el I the d e t e rm i n a t i o n t o 1 ea ve a I a st - 
ing legacy* Thankfully, his lymphoma is 
now in remission* 

Because of the illness, his PBS show 
went into reruns, and subsequently 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa public televi- 
sion stations dropped it from their 
schedules* Yarnell hopes the show will be 
broadcast again in Oklahoma within the 
next year or two* 

A busy art teacher, television person- 
ality, author, and businessman, Yarnell 
is quick to devote himself to what he 
loves to do most — paint* 

— Natalie Lawrence 

The Yarnell Studio 
and School of Fine Art, 
5265 Will Rogers Boule- 
vard, Su/tcA in Skiatook, 
Paintings may he viewed 
by appointment. Jerry 
Yarnell is also involved in 
ministry work , preaching 
and co n d i ict i t ig pa i n t ing 
seminars at churches and 
for other groups. (877) 
492-7635 or (918) 396- 
2858 ; ya rn eila rt. com . 



Misty Morning 



Oklahoma's Unique 
Marketplace for Arts , 
Crafts , Antiques , 
Collectibles & Gifts 

Be charmed into a world of heirlooms - 
past and future, More than LOGO gifted 
artisians gather to showcase a myriad of 
quality art and handcrafted items 
Precious antiques from the quaint to 
the curious will surprise and delight. 

OCTOBER 26, 27, 28 

Fit & Sat.- 9am io 6pm / Sun.- 1 law to 6pm 
Oklahoma City Fairgrounds 
<NW IQtk at Mrty Avf.j 

For more information call 
( 800 ) 755-5488 or ( 405 ) 632-2652 

www.affa irofthe h ea rt.co m 
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Oklahoma’s 
Most Famous 
Since 1957 

Stillwater 

Tulsa 

OKC 

coming soon to 

Edmond 

and 

Norman 
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With the sophistication of its symphony and the spark of its downtown , 
Enid provides lasting memories for the weekend traveler. 



Downtown Deluxe 


Thanks in large part to Main Street Em id, 
Enid's downtown has made a comeback in 
recent years, rebounding after the damag- 
ing effects of the oil bust and the mid- 1 980s 
Qakwood Mall development. The David 
Allen Memorial Ballpark (580/548- 
0396). downtown’s jewel in the crown, is 
now home to the Pastimers, a semipro base- 
ball team. Stores like C,M, Miller Gallery 
of Gifts (580/233-2672) and SaSu (580/ 
242-7278), a clothier, have also made down- 
town a popular destination once again. The 
Enid Public Library (580/234-6313), 
courthouse, post office, and Cherokee 
Strip Conference Center (580/234- 
1 9 1 9) are each downtown mainstays, all with 
thefr own distinct architectural styles. The 
Enid News & Eagle (580/233-6600 / 
enidnewsxom), the city's daily newspaper, 
is also downtown and is the leading source 
for local news and events. 


E nid is a smallish American city, like a thousand 
others across America, But there is something particular 
about this place that leaves a lasting impression. 

Though many residents believe the myth that a cowboy passed 
through town when a local cafe’s “Dine” sign blew over to read 
"Enid" (or some variation on that theme), the town is more likely 
named for Enid, a beautiful woman in Tennyson’s idylls of the King. 

Started as the centerpiece to a land rush spec- 
tacle in 1893, the town became a 


northwest Oklahoma agricultural capital and later an oil center with 
the advent of Champlin Refining Company in 1916, Today, Enid 
relies on several industries — from aircraft maintenance to meat pro- 
cessing — for its economic vitality. 

A stopping point for growing families, the town is also a gate- 
way to the American West. In fact, just west of Enid, the earth takes 
on a rusty hue, suggesting the distant plateaus of New Mexico and 
Arizona, Vance Air Force Base, too, has given Enid national 
flair, with pilots from around the country spotted 
about town. One former resident. Celeste 
Sotola, named a Chicago art gallery she 
once owned simply Enid, Okla- 
homa, “I was touched by my ex- 
perience there,” she says. Im- 
pressionistic, indeed. 
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Belly Up, Belly Down 

Richiirs Cafeteria (221 West Randolph; 
580/237-4005) has long been an Enid staple 
with quality, homemade food. The On the 
Sidewalk Bar and Grill (114 West 
Randolph; 580/234-3050) Is a downtown up- 
and-comer for lunch, and Cecelia Wallace and 
Curt Daugherty's acoustic sets make it a popu- 
lar evening haunt as well. Pastimes (225 South 
Grand Avenue; 580/233-1865) offers burgers and 
entrees. The Sage Room ( 1 927 South Van Buren; 580/ 
233- 1212) and La Luna 8lu & Molly II ( 1 1 5 East Maine; 
580-242-6673) are Enid's most upscale restaurants. 

Enid has two bed and breakfasts and a number of qual- 
ity motels. Maple Place (5807234-5858) and 
Worthington House (580/237-9202: 888/242-5009) 
are within driving distance of downtown. Rates begin 
at $65. Amerihost Inn (580/234-6800; $69-$ 105), 
Holiday Inn (580/237-6000; $55-$79) t Best Western 
Inn (580/242-71 10; $57), and Days Inn (580/234-0080; 
$52-$64) are other overnight choices. 


The Enid Symphony Center, brain- 
child of conductor Douglas Newell, 
opened its elevator doors to the public In 
1 998 after a loving and detailed renova- 
tion of the town's former Masonic 
Temple. The center is now home to the 
Enid Symphony Orchestra and also hosts 
ArtsDays, a program for children. Call 
(580) 237-9646 for tickets. 


For little ones who can't sit still, Leonardo’s Discovery Warehouse (580/233-2787; 
leonardos.org), an art and science interactive museum, will more than appeal. Located inside a 
renovated warehouse built in 1909, the children's museum features a computer room, a car- 
pentry shop, a reptilian section, and a music room. Outside is Leonardo’s intricate wooden park, 
built in 1996 by more than 12,000 community volunteers. 

For train enthusiasts, the Railroad M useum of Oklahoma (580/233-3051) is a must-stop. 
The Museum of the Cherokee Strip and Humphrey Heritage Village (580/237-1 907) gives his- 
torical views on the Cherokee Strip Land Run and early-day plains life from both Native Ameri- 
can and settlers' perspectives. The Robert Barlunck Winery (580/233-6337) is also popular 
among visitors. Personalized tours and tastings at the prairie vineyard are available. 


What's Going On 

Enid has terrific events year-round; the Tri- 
Scate Musk Festival in May, Chautauqua and 
Shakespeare in the Park each June, and Enid 
Lights up the Plains during the Christmas season. 
But September and October are months when 
Enid's history really shines. The town celebrates 
its land run forebears with the Cherokee Strip 
Days Celebration, held September 13-15 in 
downtown. Expect the biggest events — a parade, 
arts and crafts, and food galore — that Saturday. 
For more information about these and other 
events in Enid, call the Greater Enid Chamber 
of Commerce (580/237-2494 or 888/229-244 3; 
enidchamber.com). 
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The Revised Edition 


An updated edition of the Special Memorial Issue of Oklahoma Today is 
now available. Call today to reserve your copy of this critically acclaimed 
issue for only $9*95 * plus $4 for shipping and handling. Major credit cards 
accepted* This expanded edition will not be included with regular 
subscriptions to Oklahoma Today * 


Call toll free 1-800-777-1793 

Or order online at www.Qklahomatoday.corn 




Westward 

Expansion 



T ^en years ago, the national cowboy hall of fame— now the 

National Cowboy and Western Heritage Museum — had the foresight and 
wisdom to commission a series of paintings by artist Wilson Hurley. They 
gave him freedom and space; he returned a singular vision. The completed work, a 
breathtaking perspective of America’s West, manifested itself in five individual trip- 
tychs, each with the same angle of western light, each at sunset. The Wyoming Suite , above, 
depicts the Lower Falls of Yellowstone and demonstrates the genius and nineteenth-cen- 
tury sweep of Hurley’s modern brush. Now, five years after their installation, the fifteen 
panels — collectively called Windows to the West — make up what many regard as 
Oklahoma’s most significant work of art. They have become the centerpiece to the 
Oklahoma City museum and Oklahoma’s personal artistic masterpiece. 

by Louisa McCune 

The five Wilson Hurley triptychs — New Mexico Suite , California Suite , Arizona Suite , Utah Suite , 
and Wyoming Suite — are massive in size and scope: Each consists of a sixteen-by-sixteen-foot 
center panel flanked by two sixteen-by-ten-foot side panels. 
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1LS0N HURLEY IS OFTEN AND EASILY 
compared to the likes of Thomas Moran and 
Albert Bierstadt, landscape painters whose works from 
the mid to late 1 800s defined a rugged romance only the 
American West could provide. But it was to the great 
m ura lists working in sixteenth -century Europe that 
Hurley looked for inspiration, both to their failures as 
much as their successes. 


“The old fresco mural painters had it rough/ 1 says 
Hurley, who made a pilgrimage back to Europe in Octo- 
ber 1991, just weeks after receiving the museum's commis- 
sion, “They had to do their cartoon, pounce it on a smooth, 
plastered wall, and then get up there with a scaffold, mix 
their colors, and trowel it before the whole mess set up,” 
While abroad, he studied the geometric perspective in- 
volved in viewing large works. He evaluated the effects of 






lighting and investigated the long-term wear of surfaces. 
In France and Italy, says Hurley, saw the folly of com- 
mitting a work irreversibly to a wall.” 

A former military engineer — as was Michelangelo — 
Hurley often has referred to these murals as an exercise 
in research and development. Of paramount impor- 
tance to him was proper planning. The project would 
take five years, and much of that would be at the easel. 


But how could an easel accommodate the mammoth 
canvases? How, too, would the panels be transported 
from Hurley’s Albuquerque studio to the Cowboy Hall 
of Fame? 

Hurley started on the answers close to home with the 
New Mexico Suite , above. This view' of the Sandia Moun- 
tains* a rugged area of scrub brush and cactus, is less than 
a mile from the artist’s home and studio. 
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T hat an Oklahoma* based commission as 
large as this one — estimated around 32 million — 
went to a New Mexican is not so unusual, given that the 
museum has long honored the western states (including 
Arizona, its Grand Canyon depicted here in the Arizona 
Suite) and that this particular man is very nearly an Okla- 
homan himself. 

The third child of General Patrick Hurley, secretary of 




n 
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war to Herbert Hoover and ambassador to China under 
FDR, and Ruth Wilson Hurley, Wilson Hurley was born 
April 1 1, 1924, in Tulsa, He was there just four years be* 
fore moving first to Virginia and then Santa Fe, where he 
spent the majority of his formative years. After high 
school, Hurley attended West Point, graduating as both 
pilot and engineer. 

A distinguished military Hying career segued into a le- 
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gal one when Hurley graduated from Washington, D.C/s 
George Washington University Law School in 1951 and 
practiced law for the next fourteen years. It wasn't until 
Hurley entered his early forties that he left the law and 
identified himself first and foremost as a painter. 

The Cowboy Hall of Fame and Tulsa's Gil crease were 
among the first museums to showcase Hurley’s work. 
In fact, the state was a natural for him. “Although [ had 


been away, I was still accepted as a member," says 
Hurley, Not only was his father a pal of the Cherokee 
Kid Cl remember Wifi Rogers coming to have supper 
with us”), but the Hurley family had deep connections 
to the Choctaw Indians: About 1880, his grandparents 
came north of the Red River to work as tenants on 
Choctaw land, literally off the boat in Galveston from 
Waterford, Ireland. 
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URLEY SOLVED HIS EASEL DILEMMA BY ENLIST- 
ing the expertise of Santa Fe conservator 
Steven Prins. Prins designed a manually operated con- 
struct, vaguely resembling a weaver's loom, where 
Hurley would stand, painting at shoulder height. 

Witnessing the effects of war, the elements, and abandon- 
ment on centuries-old European murals. Hurley also felt the 
work should be removable. But any linen canvas more than 


six feet in height with standard supports eventually begins 
to wrinkle. With Dr. Duane Chart ier, Hurley perfected a 
sterile, aluminum support, noncorrosive to the canvas. "We 
used a temperature-sensitive glue that can permit resealing 
the surface if any sags or bobbles appear, or removal ol the 
canvas if necessary.” 

A five-year project stands to make color consistency an- 
other problem. Because the work is painstakingly designed 
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to be viewed as a whole, colors like those at Point hobos 
near Carmel in the Calif ornia Suite , above, should have 
similar tones to, say, Monument Valley, depicted in the 
Utah Suite {next page). Because Hurley shipped each panel 
to the museum in a specially designed tubular container 
upon completion, he wasn't able to calibrate color — the 
match already had been sent to Oklahoma. 

The artist at last determined a simple method of en- 


suring seamless color: He filled empty paint lubes with 
mixed paint and attached a recipe label to the exterior 
of the tube. 

Hurleys strategies paid off on fuly 12, 1996, when he 
completed the Wyoming Suite, the last triptych, and again 
November 8, 1996, when the installation was officially 
complete. The artist’ — never the prima donna — met his 
contractual deadline four days early. 
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T oday, at age seventy-seven, hurley says 

he and his wife, Rosalyn, lead very “quiet” and 
“pleasant” lives, comprised mainly of work-filled days 
and book-filled evenings (from Thucydides to Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle). He consigns his paintings to gal- 
leries, declining to sell from the studio, as many artists 
do, and he makes it a point to stay off boards, saying 
that “one of the worst things you can do is say "yes/” 


Creating an average of thirty-five paintings a year, the 
Hurleys begin the typical day at their home studio with 
breakfast and newspapers. “About 10 a. m., my brushes 
are wet,” be says. He paints until be gets “stupid,” i.e. 
tired, generally after about six hours at the canvas. 
Hurley is not a vogue artist working in today's insular 
art world, “What I am doing is not in the mainstream," 
he says, “What 1 do appeals to people in their hearts and 
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minds, and that’s not what is in fashion." In his favor, 
however, is the viewer's visceral response: “Human 
spirit," he says, "is fairly constant/ Contrary to many 
modern artists whose works emanate solely from the id, 
Hurley cares passionately about both the correctness of 
his brush and the emotions evoked in himself and the 
viewer. "The more spirit 1 have, the better the work,” he 
says. "And it shows." 


The Windows to the West triptych 
are located in the Sam Noble Special 
Events Center at the National Cowboy 
and Western Heritage Museum, They 
are on view to the public Y except during 
special events . I 700 Northeast Sixty- 
third , Oklahoma City; (405) 478-2250 
or i tat to t talca whoym useunu com. 

Wilson Hurley is currently at work 
on landscapes for the Oklahoma 
State Capitol, scheduled Tor 
completion in 2004. The first painting, of Muddy Boggy near 
Atoka, was completed in July. Hurley says he will be traveling 
frequently to Oklahoma, conducting field studies at Little 
Sahara, the Kiamichi Mountains, and the Roman Nose area 
for the remaining three paintings. 
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Fifty years ago this October, Drake tailback Johnny Bright suffered a broken 
jaw during a matchup at Stillwater's Lewis Field. Some called it rough play. 
Others said it was the result of a racially motivated attack. The proof may be 
in the Pulitzer Prize-winning photographs , but the result is a university with 
a lengthy roster of African American role models. 
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This photo of Johnny Bright, taken Just 
four days after his jaw was broken, 
shows the Drake tailback on the 
.practice field* Protective helmets 
shipped in for Bright were not suitable 
for his injury. He would play Ift only one 
more collegiate game. 





Appearing in the Dei Momei Register on October 2\ t 1951, this 
sequence of Pulitzer Prize-winning photos shows moment-by* 
moment action during the fateful play. 

"John was ambushed for two reasons/' says Gene Macomber. 
“One, he was a hell of a football player. And two, he was black/' 
Johnny Bright's broken jaw would eventually heal, and he would 
go on to become one of the greatest players in Canadian Football 
League history * But for many, he will be remembered as the vic- 
tim of an attack the New York Times characterized as “one of the 
ugliest racial incidents in college sports history*” 

O N OCTOBER 20, 1951, BRIGHT LED IOWA'S DRAKE 
University Bulldogs into Stillwater to square off against then- 
Missouri Valley Conference rival Oklahoma A&M College. Two 
years earlier, Bright had been the first African American to play 
on Lewis Field* That game, which A&M won, went off without 
incident. But the 1951 contest was shaping up to be different 
Bright, who was leading the nation in total offense, was consid- 

'1 could see an elbow in Bright's fa 


“There he was, out cold on the ground,” recalls Don Ultang, a 
photographer for the Des Moines Register who was in Stillwater 
covering the game* “No one who was at the game saw what hap* 
pened. Not the fans. Not the referees* Not the coaches* Not the 
sports writers. All because everyone's eye was on the ball carrier.” 
Even though A&M coach Whitworth would later admit that 
Smith's hit had been illegal (though, Whitworth said, “uninten- 
tionaD, the officials called no penalty* When a groggy Bright 
eventually staggered to his feet, he did not leave the game. In- 
stead, he took the next snap and defiantly hurled a sixty-one-yard 
touchdown strike. 

Throughout the first quarter, Smith's assault on Bright con- 
tinued. Twice more, the A&M tackle knocked Bright cold after 
he had handed the ball off to teammates. Still, no whistles w r ere 
blown* Finally, after a handful of A&M players gang-tackled 
him midway through the first quarter, Bright stayed down* A 
trainer and a teammate helped him to the sidelines, where team 
doctors discovered his jaw had been broken* With Bright out 

of the game, A&M marched to 

e,' Ultang says, a 27-14 victory. 


ered one of the front-runners for the 1951 Heisman trophy. While 
not traditionally a football powerhouse, Drake had notched a 5-0 
record and looked like a contender for the conference crown. 
A&M, on the other hand, had struggled to a lackluster 1-3 start 
under second -year head coach J*B. “Ears” Whitworth, who was 
dogged by rumors about his future in Stillwater* 

Prior to the game, Whitworth told the Tuba Daily World that 
his team was “mentally perturbed” about the very talented Bright. 
When Drake fullback Macomber visited a Stillwater barbershop 
for a pregame trim, he recalls that the barber “told me words to 
the effect that The black guy would not finish the game/” After 
the game, Life magazine wrote that there were reports of betting 
pools on when A&M would knock Bright out of the game. 

On the first play from scrimmage, Bright took the snap from 
center, wheeled to his right, and handed the ball off to Macomber* 
After the handoff, Drake's senior star took a few tentative steps, 
came to a stop, and watched Macomber carry the ball. 

With Bright's attention and blockers elsewhere, A&M senior de- 
fensive tackle Wilbanks Smith delivered a vicious blow to Bright's 
unprotected jaw (football helmets were not yet equipped with 
facemasks). Bright crumpled to the turf and remained there for 
several minutes* 

4s 
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'So I said to our picture editor; 

The story would likely have ended there had it not been for 
Ultang and fellow Register photographer John Robinson* Un- 
known even to them, Ultang and Robinson had captured foot- 
age of Smith flattening Bl ight on two plays. Thanks to a single- 
engine Beecheraft and a strong tail wind, Ultang and Robinson 
were back in Des Moines in time to process their photos and in- 
clude them in the first edition of the Sunday paper. Ultang still 
remembers his first glimpse of the freshly developed negatives. 

“I could see an elbow in Bright's face,” Ultang says* “So I said to 
our picture editor, T think we've got it/ And he said, 'That's fine. 
But have you got anything more?”' Ultang laughs. The photos he 
and Robinson took may not have satisfied their editor, but they 
would win the 1952 Pulitzer Prize for Photography in the Journal- 
ism category* 

That Sunday morning, Ultang and Robinson's photos ran on 
the front page of the Register . “We didn't even know what had 
happened till we got back to Des Moines the next day,” recalls 
Bill Cold iron, one of Bright s teammates at Drake, “When we 
came in on the train, my dad picked me up and showed me the 
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pictures in the paper. I was stunned, 11 
Coldiron was not alone in his reaction. After the 
photos ran in the Daily Oklahoman and the Tulsa 
Daily World — along with a slew of other national 
papers and magazines — editors were carpet- bombed 
with letters regarding Smith and the Aggies, and A&M 
administrators were deluged with hate mail. When the 
national press picked up the story, the torrent of nega- 
tive publicity swelled: Time called the episode “the year's 
most glaring example of dirty football,” and Life received 
nearly three hundred letters condemning the assault after the 
magazine ran the photos (accompanied by the subhead, 
“Sluggings Aren't Accidents”). 

Doctors wired Bright's jaw shut after the game, but he still man- 
aged to tell the press he believed A&M had been “out to get" him. 
“No matter what I did,” Bright said, “somebody hit me. I remem- 
ber getting fists in the lace on the first two plays we had the ball.” 
Days after the game, Smith told reporters, “If l overcharged 
Johnny, 1 regret it. I’m sorry he was injured.” In the fifty years 
since, he has been reluctant to speak to the press. But F,A, Dry, a 

"I think we've got it." And he said, 


tive knee surgery. 

In 1957, A&M became 
Oklahoma State University 
and a year later joined the 
Big 8 (now Big 12) Confer- 
ence, In the ensuing years, 
OSU's ranks swelled with Afri- 
can American players, including 
such superstars as Barry Sanders, 
a Heisman trophy winner at OSU, 
and Thurman Thomas, the ninth-leading 
rusher in NFL history. With the hiring of Bob Simmons in 1994, 
OSU became the first school in conference history to name an 
African American head football coach. Seven years earlier, OSU 
had also been the first school in the Big 8 to hire an African Ameri- 
can — Leonard Hamilton — as its men's head basketball coach. 

“The Johnny Bright incident was awful,” says Dr, Earl Mitchell, 
a professor of biochemistry and molecular biology who became 
OSU's first African American tenure-track faculty member in 
1969. He now serves as OSU's associate vice president for 
multicultural affairs. “It was a terrible blight on Oklahoma State 
University because of the actions of one or two student-athletes 
and perhaps the coach. If that happened today, those athletes 


center on the 1951 A&M squad, insists "That's fine, 
that Smith could not have intended to 
injure Bright. 

“Wilbanks was not a dirty player,” says Dry, “I don’t think there 
was one thing subversive in his mind. He just smacked another 
player on another team ” Dry hesitates, " Wilbanks wasn't a bad per- 
son. It just didn't fit. It still doesn't fit,” 

A&M coach Whitworth, who wrote letters of apology to both 
Bright and his coach, took no disciplinary action against Smith. 
Drake withdrew from the conference, unsatisfied that the incident 
had been investigated thoroughly, but later rejoined. 

Bright — wearing a helmet equipped with a special mask to pro- 
tect his still- wired jaw and taking oxygen on the sidelines — man- 
aged to play only a portion of one more collegiate game. He fin- 
ished a distant fifth in Heisman trophy balloting. Although the 
Philadelphia Eagles selected him in the first round of the NFL 
draft, Bright opted instead to play pro football in Canada. In 1 983, 
at the age of fifty-three. Bright— by then a high school principal 
in Edmonton, Alberta — died of a sudden heart attack during elec- 


But have you got anything more?"' 

would be gone. Immediately.” 

With nearly eight hundred African American students and 
more than two thousand other minority students, OSU is clearly 
not the same place it was in 1951. “You don't forget the past,” 
says Mitchell. “But you don't glorify it, because you're not living 
in the past. You're living today.” He is silent for a moment. “What 
happened to Johnny Bright was one incident. But it really does 
not reflect what has transpired at Oklahoma State University in 
the last fifty years.” 

HBO, currently at work on art as-yet-untitled documentary 
about sports photography, will feature the Johnny Bright incident 
during the special. It is expected to air in early 2002, As part of 
their Centennial History Series* Oklahoma State University 
published A Elistoty of Equal Opportunity at Oklahoma State 
University ($17.95, 1990) by Pauline W. Kopecky, which 
chronicles gender arid racial advancements at OSU. 
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"Oklahoma is me. Anything I ever did that was worth mik- 
ing about I did because I came from here and learned about 
working when I didn't necessarily feel tike it. There is an 
instinctive moral certainty to the people of this state that 
Tm proud of and like to think / share. T ve made some 
wrong turns , but because of my upbringing, I have been 
i able to get thick on the white line . Bless my mother and dad 
and grandparents and thank God. n 

— I i m m y VV ebb , ) u n c 200 1 


WEBB MASTER 

By Greg Johnson 
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HE IS THE SON OF A PREACHER. A MULTIPLE 


GRAMMY WINNER, AN OCCASIONAL RECLUSE. 


ABOVE ALL, HE IS A MASTER TUNESMITH. CLOSE 


TO GENIUS AND FAR FROM YESTERYEAR. JIMMY 


WEBB RETURNS TO HIS NATIVE OKLAHOMA WITH 


A HOMECOMING CONCERT AT THE CIVIC CENTER 


IN OKLAHOMA CITY. HERE, HE TALKS ABOUT 


SONGWRITING. HIS BELOVED HOME STATE, AND 


ITS DEEP ROOTS IN HIS MUSIC. 
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Webb, photographed in Encino, California, 
in January I 978, three years before 
moving to New York, 




I TS NOT HARD TO FIND OKLAHOMA 
in the music of Jimmy Webb, It some- 
times hollers at you, sometimes only 
whispers, but it's always there. Like 
Woody Guthrie before him, Jimmy 
Webb has a strong sense of place in his 
songs, evident in his spacious arrange- 
ments born from the church music he 
heard growing up in Oklahoma's 
flatlands. His simple yet poetic lyrics cap- 
ture moments in time: “I am a lineman 
for the county/And 1 drive the main 
roads/Searchin' in the sun for another 
overload/I hear you singhT in the wires/ 
I can hear you thru the whine/And the 
Wichita lineman is still on the line,” 

You couldn't drive in 1968 without 
hearing Glen Campbell’s version of 
“Wichita Lineman” booming from a car 
radio— so immediate, surrounded by an 
unforgettable melody that was country, 
folk, and pop at the same time. It was the 
middle of Webb's most commercially 
successful period, when “Up, Up and 
Away,” “By the Time I Get to Phoenix,” 
“Mac Arthur Park,” and “Galveston” also 
were heard everywhere, and the young 
Oklahoma songwriter was seen as a golden 
boy of pop music* By the ripe old age of 
twenty-one, Webb had won two Grammys 
for writing “Up, Up and Away” and 
“MacArthur Park,” and Glen Campbell 
had taken home best vocal performance for 
his recordings of “By the Time I Get to 
Phoenix” and “Wichita Lineman.” 
Webb's succession of top ten hits from 
1967 to 1969 were strikingly offbeat for 
the time, different from the usual 
pop or country song* Starting in 
1967 when the 5th Dimension 
soared with “Up, Up and Away,” a 
soulful mix of California styled pop, 
R&B silkiness, and harmonious 
choral arrangements, Webb was 
seen as a younger, more rock- influ- 
enced version of Burt Bacharach* 
But as Campbell's string of hits 
made clear, Webb was also a great 
country songwriter, albeit not of the 
three-chord variety. 

Even stranger was the simulta- 
neously praised and controversial 
“MacArthur Park,” which, after being 
turned down by the Association, ended up 
as the centerpiece of actor Richard Harris’ 
1968 bestseller A Tramp Shining. Specu- 
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la t ion continues to rage about the song's 
m ea n in g: W c b b h i m sel f i s m u m o n t h e 
topic. At the time, the song was the long- 
est single ever to become a top ten hit. 

Jimmy Webb quickly became known 
within the music industry and even 
among the general public as one of the 
most gifted and diverse songwriters since 
Baeharach, Bob Dylan, Paul Simon, John 
Lennon, and Paul McCartney, drawing 
comparisons to them all with his richly 
textured, melodic structure and fine 
se n se o f w o rd p I ay. Hi s s o n gs , t h e n an d 
now, are as diverse as the artists who have 
recorded them, sometimes containing 
classical influences, other times recalling 
the simplicity of a country tune. 

Regardless of what colors his songs, his 
m u s i c w i 1 1 a I w a ys b e d r a w n fr o m a dee p 
Okie well of influences. With all his di- 
versity and sophistication, Webb never 
veered far from his Oklahoma upbring- 
ing. You can hear those roots in the pat- 
tern of his chords, his down-home lyrics, 
and the sometimes pronounced, some- 
times slight Okie drawl that punctuates 
his splendid solo albums, most notably 
] 996' s Ten Easy Pieces, where he revisited 
many of his best- known songs that were 
hits for other artists. 

B orn in elk city. Oklahoma, on 
August 15, 1 94 6, 1 i m m y 1 .ay n e W e b b 
was the oldest of Robert and Sylvia Webb's 
five children. His father's occupation led 
to Webb's own life calling: His earliest 
music teacher was the liturgy he played on 
the piano and organ in the Baptist 
churches his father pastored in Elk City, 
Laver ne, Oklahoma City, Amarillo, and 
Pam pa, Texas. Almost as soon as his feet 
cou hi reach the pedals, he was playing 
hymns at the services — and playing them 
like no one had ever heard before. 

"There is a way of writing, rehar- 
monizing these songs that l used to do in 
church when l played the offertories,” 
Webb recalls, “because it would take my 
dad maybe twenty minutes sometimes to 
pass the plate. I would start out playing 
'Amazing Grace, 1 but you can’t play 'Amaz- 
ing Grace' for twenty minutes. You have to 
do something to it.” 

Though Webb never changed the 
melody, he did alter the chords, perform- 
ing timeless hymns in minors with alter- 



Webb with longtime collaborator Glen 
Campbell in New York in 2000. 


nating bass lines. Often, older churchgo- 
ers visited with Webb's pastor father, com- 
plaining about his versions of “Amazing 
Grace.” “Sometimes my dad would say, 
'Do you have to do that?' And I would say, 
'Well, yeah. I do. 1 ” 

The influence of church music on Webb 
is not unlike the experience of many 
American soul and blues artists, gospel 
music from a different angle, mostly ru- 
ral instead of urban and framed by folk 
and country music traditions. 

The arrangement of “Galveston” from 
Ten Easy Pieces effortlessly blends those 
influences, combining English folk, 
country, and gospel with his own great 
pop sensibilities. “Linda Ronstadt calls it 
that American Gothic thing,” Webb says, 
“And it's really just a chordal sense that 
is partly lifted from Aaron Copland, 
partly lifted from Ralph Von Williams 1 
folk songs. That is right up my alley. This 
is my turf. It's kind of a mix of church 
music, a little Hank Williams, and a little 
Aaron Copland,” 

That description shows an insight that 
is central to his acclaimed book on 
songwriting, Tunesmith (Hyperion, 1998). 
The book has become a bible for budding 
songwriters but was written ostensibly as 
a primer for his children. Three of his six 
kids — Christiaan, Justin, and James, 
known as the Webb Brothers— in June 
released the album, Maroon, The record 
is starting to make a lot of noise, espe- 
cially in England, where the duo regularly 
performs sold-out shows. 

Whether Webb’s offspring took their 
father's advice is not certain, but Dad’s 
careful examination of the art and craft 
of putting words with music might just 
be die best treatise yet on the elusive sub- 
ject. Few writers of his generation talk 
about song writing as convincingly as 
Webb: His prose is as compelling as his 
music and lyrics. 


“My best advice?” writes Webb. “A quiet 
place. A simple tape recorder. A legal pad. 
A notebook — and a full heart.” Despite this 
boiling down of his methodology, in his 
book Webb delivers a thoroughly compre- 
hensive, literate analysis of the songwriting 
process. Still, he readily acknowledges that 
“everybody has their own recipe, and I 
know mine is not the only way.” He com- 
pares the many styles of songwriting to bak- 
ing bread: “I love to bake bread from 
scratch, but I know that all good bakers 
have to roll up their sleeves and go at ii with 
elbow grease and instinct. My book is an 
attempt to define terms, not to tell anybody 
how to do anything.” 

I T'S OBVIOUS WEBB’S SONGWRITING 
recipe has worked. You would have to 
look in nearly every section ofyour favor- 
ite used vinyl store to find all the songs he 
h as w ri tten . His di scogra phy s pa n s ft ve de - 
cades and hundreds of interpretations 
from roots rockers, jazz artists, blues sing- 
ers, country outlaws, Vegas-style crooners. 



David Crosby, Carly Simon, and Webb 
rehearse for the Brian Wilson tribute 
concert in New York in March 2001. 

R& B sty I is ts, and a n y n u m her o f t o d a y 5 s 
songwriters who play the dubs and listen- 
ing rooms. 

While his earliest success came cour- 
tesy of Johnny Rivers, Glen Campbell, Ri- 
chard Harris, and the 5th Dimension, he 
later began a lifelong musical association 
and friendship with Art Garfunkel, when in 
1973 the singer had his first solo hit with 
“All I Know.” 

A decade later, Linda Ronstadt began to 
record his songs and joined Campbell and 
Garfunkel as the most prominent interpret- 
ers of his music. Many others have looked 
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to Webb for material, no matter the style, 
A partial list of major recording artists who 
have covered his songs is long but bears 
mentioning: Barbra Streisand, the Four 
Tops, Joe Cocker, Roger Miller, Michael 
Stipe, Joan Baez, Roberta Flack, Freedv 
Johnston, Jules Shear, David Crosby, Nanct 
Griffith, Shawn Colvin, Reba McEntirc, 
Maria McKee, Oscar Peterson, Bobbie 
Gentry, Shelby Lynne, Kris Kristofferson, 
Johnny Cash, Willie Nelson, Waylon 
Jennings, and Bob Dylan. 

A self-described dark horse, Webb pin- 
points the moment 
those first church 
hymns in Elk City 
segued into song- 
writing exercises, "I 
never really had a 
way of gaining the 
attention of any- 
body except by sit- 
ting down at the pi- 
ano," he says, “So 
once my hormones 
started running 
heavily when I was 
about thirteen, I found out that I could 
get a good deal of attention by sitting at 
the piano and playing a song." 

So the age-old standard about becoming 
a rock star to get the girls is true again in 
Webb’s case. But ironically, in his most fa- 
mous songs, he didn’t get the girl, or at least 
she didn’t stay. Unrequited love has been a 


recurring theme throughout his music, but 
in bis hands, sad torch ballads such as “By 
the Time l Get to Phoenix’* seem either a 
salve or a catharsis for a broken heart, 
maybe company on a sentimental journey* 
According to BMI, "By the Time 1 Get to 
Phoenix” is the third- most performed song 
of the last fifty years, 

“1 always had a tremendous ear, and I say 
that with all due modesty,” he says, credit- 
ing his Oklahoma City piano teacher, 
Karen Goddard, for his ability to improvise. 
“She was probably the spark that set me off 
on composing in the 
first place. 

“I think playing 
by ear and having 
an ability to very 
quickly assimilate a 
tune is just one de- 
gree away from writ- 
ing your own song, 
it’s one square on 
the board. Just move 
over one square, and 
you are writing your 
own song.” 

As a teen, the young son of a preacher 
man began turning out three songs a 
week, trying to write the follow-up to 
the current hit of the day. “When you 
are fourteen years old, your arrogance 
has no end,” he says. "1 would always 
write the follow-up, and then l could tell 
immediately that mine was better. So by 


the time I was sixteen or seventeen years 
old, 1 was convinced 1 could write as 
good a song as anybody*” 

It wouldn’t be long before those words 
rang true* Webb’s songwriting journey be- 
gan to get serious when his father moved 
the family to Colton, California, just after 
his junior year at Laverne High School. 
There is little doubt that Webb’s late teens 
in California had almost as strong an influ- 
ence as growing up in Oklahoma* It was 
1963, and the burgeoning California youth 
culture — with sandy beaches and the Beach 
Boys as a soundtrack — tantalized Webb as 
he became more interested in a California 
future than an Oklahoma past. 

When Webb’s mother died a year later, 
his father decided to move the family back 
to Oklahoma, leaving his oldest child with 
no visible means of support* By then, Webb 
had already decided to pursue his music 
career at San Bernardino Valley State, de- 
spite his father’s wishes. 

“My father used to say, ’Jimmy, this 1 the 
music business] is going to break your 
heart,’” says Webb, recalling the time he 
challenged his father’s advice. “When you 
love your father, and you trust him — ft’s 
hard to go against someone who is that con- 
vinced you are in the wrong,” 

Webb was staying at the Driftwood Mo- 
tel, halfheartedly attending college and 
keeping his sights focused on Hollywood 
and the exploding music business. He re- 
counts the moment Robert Webb left Cali- 


GLEN CAMPBELL 

-(Reunited- 



with JIMMY WEBB 

1974 - 1988 


'Picking favorite Jimmy Webb songs performed by 
other artists is really an impossible task" says author 
Greg Johnson * "These are the ones that first come to 
mind. Hopefully, they provide a sense of bis tremen- 
dously diverse song catalog:' 


GOT IT COVERED 


“Wichita Lineman 1 * 

by Glen Campbell 
There are so many 
wonderful recordings of 
this song, from hard rock 
versions to jazz 
instrumentals, but none 
can match this original 
version. A few years back, 
English music magazine 
MOJO listed it among the 
top 1 00 singles of all 
time. A perfect record any 
way you look at it 


“If You See Me 
Getting Smaller 
(I'm Leaving)” 

BY WAYLON JENNINGS 
Jennings brings his 
indomitable swagger to 
the song, making its 
opening line— ‘‘Willie, 
you're my constant 
companion 11 - no longer 
about Webb s former 
manager but a reference 
to Jennings 1 tongtime 
friend Willie Nelson. 


“Early morning Song" 

by Glen Campbell 
A great song for the 
early morning hours 
when we miss a friend 
or a lover or just the 
time that has passed 
too fast 

“The Moon’s a Harsh 
mistress” 

by Jimmy LaFave 
LaFave takes his classic 
roots rock and brings one 
of Webb’s most memo- 
rable songs to a whole 
new audience. Simple 
and direct it is one of the 
Austin- based singer/ 
songwriter’s best vocal 
performances ever and a 


fitting tribute to his fellow 
Okie tunesmith. 

“Oklahoma Nights" 

by arlo Guthrie 
Written about Webb’s 
return to Laverne for a 
high school reunion, the 
song spills over with 
images of growing up in 
western Oklahoma 

“By the Time l Get to 
Phoenix" 

by Isaac Hayes 

This has to be the most 
unique cover of Webb’s 
career Featuring the 
great rhythm section of 
the Bar-Kays, this docks 
in at eighteen minutes, 


forty seconds of pure 
R&B. The sparkling 
Hammond B-3 organ 
accenting the horn and 
string charts show how 
R&B is really country 
music's first cousin, 

“MacArthur Park" 

by Frank Sinatra 
By recording just the 
midsedion of this 
legendary song, Sinatra 
not only chose the most 
beautiful part but also 
turned rt into something 
that would have been right 
at home on his classic 
recording In the Wee Small 
Hours. Melancholy at its 
most beautiful, 
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Webb with Billy Joel 
Chazz Palminteri in 


fbmia for Cheyenne, 

Oklahoma, The se- 
nior Webb had tried 
and failed to get his 
son to join the family. 

“He was frustrated 
to no end,** says 
Webb. “He wanted 
me to come back to 
Oklahoma, to this life 
that was all set out for me. Finally he drove 
up into the parking lot of the motel one 
night, and he had the station wagon and all 
those little girls — my sisters — sitting In the 
back. He got out of the car, and he pulled 
out his wallet, and he said/ All I have is forty 
dollars/ And he took that forty dollars out 
of his wallet, and he gave it to me.” 

Webb next borrowed a thousand dollars 
from friends in Newport Beach and bought 
the “worst, most beat-up, trashiest 
Volkswagen in southern California,” He 
used the rest to get an apartment and a mat- 
tress. “That was my life,” he says. He was 
eighteen years old. 

T H REE YEARS LATER, WEBB WAS THE 
most successful, most sought-after 
songwriter in America, with a half-dozen 
hit records. Soon he was a millionaire 
with carte blanche at music studios and 
movie lots, Steve McQueen visited his 
sessions, and artists from every genre 
were calling to get a piece of the kid who 
was laying golden hit records in country, 



Paul Reiser, and 
Sag Harbor in J999, 


rock, easy listening, 
and R&B. 

From mid- 1 966 
to 1969, Webb was 
featured as writer 
and arranger on a 
succession of won- 
derful albums, be- 
ginning with Johnny 
Rivers’ Rewind, 
which showcased several Webb tunes and 
was notable for two hits, “Tracks of My 
Tears” and “Baby, 1 bleed Your Lovin’,” 
both arranged by Webb. 

Beyond the handful of hit singles that 
came the next two years, his best work ap- 
peared on concept albums like the 5th 
Dimension’s The Magic Garden, Richard 
Harris’ The Yard Went on forever , and 
S u mh ower w i t h Thel m a H o u ston , All ca r- 
ried Webb's undeniable love for intricate 
melodies that featured simple, poetic lyrics 
and adventurous instrumentation. 

The great session drummer Hal Blaine 
remembers those years. “The first time 
I saw this tall, skinny 
Oklahoma kid who 
had just arrived In 
Hollywood, I had no 
idea he would be- 
come such a major 
force in modern mu- 
sic* But I knew he 
had talent and a gift 
for songwriting 1 


hadn’t heard since the days of Cole Por- 
ter and the Gershwins.” 

And then it just stopped. Webb quit pro- 
viding artists with songs, turned down 
thousands of dollars to play Vegas, and in 
1969 retreated to his Encino, California, 
home to woodshed for a year, concentrat- 
ing on writing songs he would perform 
himself. In the fall of 1970, his first solo re- 
cording, Words and Musk , appeared, fea- 
turing sparse rock arrangements and a 
tough-looking, leather-jacketed Webb on 
the cover. 

Although he retained the elegant roman- 
ticism that defined his earlier work, gone 
was the golden boy of pop. Webb was in- 
terested in more serious matters. Although 
critics liked the work, that album and the 
others that followed never achieved the 
commercial success of his early songs, hut 
he still had a margin of error to work with 
and continued to be first and foremost a 
working singer/songwriter. The best of 
those years can be heard on the European 
import collection Archive and Japanese 
reissues of Words 
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ON HIS OWN 

The following songs— the author's personal favorites— 
give a glimpse into the essence of Webb's soulful vocals 
and intended interpretation. “They are just a fraction of 
his recordings and show that any examination of popular 
music over the last thirty years has to include his music” 


"Careless Weed 11 

( Words and Music, 

1 970). This song has so 
much Oklahoma in its 
imagery and feel. Again, 
country music from 
another angle— proving a 
great country song 
doesn't have to be about 
infidelity, drinking, or 
pickup trucks. 

ll p.F. Sloan" (words 
and Music , 1 970), This 


song is a tribute to the 
great pop songwriter Phil 
(P.F.) Sloan. But it’s really 
about songwriters 
everywhere, it's a country 
song at heart-some call 
it Americana now^- 
highlighted by guitar, 
piano, and accordion and 
Webb’s unmistakable 
Okie drawl. 

"Highwayman" (El 

MIRAGE , 1 977). With great 


orchestration 
from former 
Beatles 
producer George Martin, 
this is one of Webb's most 
endearing songs. A 
brilliant piece of writing 
that, in less than four 
minutes, tells the story 
of America, from outlaw 
nation to space 
travelers. If you prefer, 
it's about reincarnation. 

“I Will Arise" (sus- 
pending Disbelief , 

1 993). Featuring a 
portion of gospel great 
Albert E. Brum ley’s I'll 
Fly Away," this is a 
mixture of Baptist soul 



with a bluegrass-flavored 
string arrangement 
Webb’s finest moment as 
an arranger. 

"Postcards from 
Paris" (Suspending 
Disbelief, 1993) 

In what might be his best 
ever vocal performance, 
this travelogue is full of 
wanderlust and regret but 
without any seif-pity, The 
soulful vocal and the 
piccolo trumpet recall the 
Beatles 1 "Penny Lane.' 1 
The stone-cold blues 
ending is priceless. 


and Music , Letters, 
Land's End , and 
El Mirage ♦ 

Even as his solo 
albums met with 
commercial indif- 
ference, his songs 
during the Seven- 
ties and Eighties 


If These Walls 
Could Speak" ( ten 

EASY PIECES , 1 996), 
Written while Webb lived 
in a nineteenth-century 
home, this song calls for 
a very minimalist 
arrangement. Nanci 
Griffith's version with 
Webb on piano and 
background vocals also 
stands out. 

"Galveston" (Ten Easy 
Pieces , 1 996), Also on 
Letters, this version, with 
its spacious opening and 
intimate vocal, says more 
about Vietnam than most 
of the more overt antiwar 
songs of the day. 
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found their way to albums by a number of 
artists, including Willie Nelson, Johnny 
Cash, Way Lon Jennings, and Kris 
Kristofferson, collectively known as the 
Highwaymen, named for their 1985 re- 
cording of this instant Webb classic. The 
song went to number one on the country 
charts later that year and earned a Grammy 
and CMA award for best country song. 

Ronstadt and Campbell also charted 
with new Webb classics in the late Eight- 
ies, first with Campbell's “Still Within 
the Sound of My Voice" and then with 
RonstadCs beautiful rendering of 
“Adios.” Meanwhile, W ebb was busy work- 
ing with Garfunkel and Amy Grant for the 
ambitious Animate’ Christmas a 1 986 can- 
tata for orchestra, choir, and solo voices. 

“Jimmy Webb is one of the only contem- 
porary songwriters who can write songs 
right into the orchestra,” said Ronstadt, 
whose 1989 album Cry Like a Rainstorm » 
Howl Like the Wind includes several Webb 
songs. “His songs have seventeen -layer 



Webb with longtime friend Michael 
Douglas in New York in 1999. 


emotions and sophisticated chord changes 
that are absolutely dazzling.” 

Long a fan of Webbs music, Ronstadt 
entered a project already in progress, 
coproducing Webb's first studio effort in 
eleven years, 1993's Suspending Disbelief. 
The album is considered by many his fin- 
est work yet, /VJ though it failed to make a 
sizable dent in the marketplace, it did bring 
him back in the public eye as he focused 
more than ever on performing. 

Appearances at clubs like the Bottom 
Line in Manhattan and theCinegrill in Los 
Angeles signaled to music fans everywhere 
that Webb was indeed better than ever, 
more comfortable onstage, and finally at 
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peace with his role as 
elder statesman of the 
American popular 
song. Continued per- 
formances brought 
an intimacy to his mu- 
sic that many missed 
from die hit versions. 

One man, one voice, 
one iiistrument, sing- 
ing the soundtrack of our lives. 

Even without a hit record of his own, 
Webb entered the Nineties as one of the 
most acclaimed musicians of his genera- 
tion. Critics have compared him to Hoagy 
Carmichael (the easygoi ng writer of many 
standards including “Stardust”) for his deft 
song-writing genius and the way his lanky 
frame slouched over his grand piano, play- 
ing song after song. 

Like Carmichael, Webb has always been 
an artist first and a hitmaker by accident, 
almost too apologetic about his many hits. 
During a panel discussion at the 1 997 South 
by South west music conference in Austin, 
Peter Wolf of the J. Geils Band responded 
to Webb's self-deprecating assessment of 
his early hits; “Oh, come on, Jimmy, those 
songs are some of the greatest pop songs 
ever written. Don't apologize for them,” 
The success of Ten Easy Pieces , where 
Webb recast his many hits into sparse liv- 
ing room arrangements, and his acclaimed 
performance at South by Southwest echoed 
Wolfs comments. Without all the bells and 
whistles of past recordings, “Mac Arthur 
Park,” “By the Time 1 Get to Phoenix,” 
“Wichita Lineman,” “The Moon's a Harsh 
Mistress,” and newer songs such as “If 
These Walls Could Speak” showed a 
thoughtful and mature songwriter not liv- 
ing in the past but instead beginning a new 
chapter of his brilliant career. Ten Easy 
Pieces , one of the most critically acclaimed 
albums of the past ten years, is easily his 
most successful. 

The artistic success of Suspending Dis- 
belief and Ten Easy Pieces and subsequent 
sold-out shows throughout the Nineties in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, England, 
and Australia proved that Webb was not 
just a name from the past but in fact was 
more vital than anyone of his generation, 
with the possible exception of Bob Dylan. 

New songs like “Sandycove,” “Just Like 
Marilyn,” “Skywriter,” “No Signs of Age,” 
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and “No One Wants 
to Hear a Rich Man 
Sing the Blues” re- 
veal an even more as- 
sured artist at work 
and a maturity at 
fifty-five that digs 
deeper than any of 
his early hits ever 
could, no matter 
how timeless they seem. 

His supporting roles have also been sig- 
nificant. From his duet with Nanci Griffith 
on “If These Old Walls Could Speak” [sic] 
to producing Carly Simon's 1997 Film 
Noir , Webb has played mentor as well as 
muse. He also appeared on the 
songwriter collection In Their Own 
Words and is regularly invited to per- 
form at tribute concerts. 

O NCE VIEWED AS SOMEWHAT 
reclusive,Webb is now more visible 
than ever. Billy Joel requested that he — 
along with fellow Oklahoman Garth 
Brooks — perform for the United States 
Congress in 1997 when Joel was pre- 
sented with ASCAP's Founders Award. 
Just this summer he was one of the high- 
lights of a nationally televised tribute to 
Beach Boy Brian Wilson, singing “Surf s 
Up” with David Crosby and Oklahoma's 
Vince Gill and providing wonderful low 
harmony with Crosby and Carly Simon 
on “In My Room.” 

Along with the various celebrations, 
recordings, and concerts, it seems each 
year more awards and honors come 
pouring in, including inductions into the 
Oklahoma Hall of Fame, the Nashville 
Songwriters Hall of Fame, the National 
Academy of Popular Music Songwriters 
Hall of Fame, and the academy's Lifetime 
Achievement Award. 

While we look back at his distinguished 
career, Webb looks forward. Later this year 
or early next year will usher in the release 
of an entire collection of his songs from 
famed cabaret singer and song historian 
Michael Feinstein, Warren Zevon and 
Mark Knopfler have both asked to cowrite 
with him. Amid all his touring and other 
commitments, he is at work on a new solo 
album, tentatively titled Unmastered , that 
he describes as a combination of big pro- 
duction pieces and more minimalist re- 
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cordings of concert favorites such as "Time 
FLies” and "No Signs of Age, 1 ' 

It is in this minimalist setting that 
Webb’s Oklahoma roots are deepest, re- 
vealing beneath his complex music a sto- 
ryteller and folksinger at heart. Like 
Woody Guthrie, his more famous prede- 
cessor* Webb took this melting pot of Okie 
music to California and then New York, 
all the while never straying far from his 
own Oklahoma hills. 

“Over the past few years* 1 have become 
so attached to that Hat country out there 
in the Panhandle,” says Webb, who lives 
outside New York City. "To me, it’s like 
going on an ocean voyage. 1 get out there, 
and when the land starts getting flat, 1 start 
feeling free. 1 start feeling unencumbered. 
My spirit begins to soar. You know, I value 
my life, all of it But mostly 1 value my 
childhood growing up out on the farm, 
my granddad s farm out by Sayre. 71 

Songwriters from Oklahoma are often 
referred to as “red dirt' 1 musicians, so 
called for the rich, day like dirt under 
their feet. Some say it's magical, and 
maybe it is. When these younger Okie 
tunesmiths speak of it* Jimmy Webb's 
name comes up front and center. 

“Like Woody, he is on another level/ 1 
says Jimmy LaFave as he introduces his 
version of "The Moon’s a Harsh Mistress” 
in concert. ] ust before LaFave blasts an- 
other of his patented roots rock songs, he 
silences the crowd with a moving, under- 
stated version of Webb's mournful ballad. 

From such an unlikely source as LaFave 
to one more obvious, like Garfunkel — who 
once referred to him as “a song 
weaver,” rather than a songwriter — 
the music of this articulate 
preacher s kid continues to inspire 
anyone willing to give it a listen. Or 
as Glen Campbell once said, “As 
long as God gives Jimmy Webb 
breath, he will be our greatest 
American songwriter.” 03 

Jimmy Webb will perform with 
cabaret star Michael Feinstein on 
Friday, September 7, at 7:30p.m. at the 
grand reopening of Oklahoma City's 
Civic Center Musk Hall The weekend 
celebration aba features nationally known 
entertainers Wynton Marsalis , Bill Cosby, 

Patty* Loveless, and Bryan White . Tickets for the 
Webb-Feinstein concert range from $25 to $50, 
(800) 364-71 1 1 or (405) 297-2264, 
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Deemed too short for the ballet stage, 
the 4' I I" Kristin Chenoweth proved tall 
on talent, making her Broadway debut 
as Precious Maguire in Steel Pier before 
taking on her Tony-winning role as Sally 
Brown. Right: Chenoweth, whose I 999 
Tony was for Best Featured Actress in a 
Musical, enjoys the 2000 awards in New 
York City, 




H ollywood doesn’t yet know what to do with kristin 

Chenoweth. She has a doll's face : small atui wide-eyed and rimmed with wavy , white- 
blonde hair. She has a squeaky voice atid impeccable comic timing. She's been courted by 
studios since her 1999 Tony Award (You’re a Good Man, Charlie Brown), and she is still 
good at being Broadway's sweetheart. She even has a new CD , Let Yourself Go. 

Stilly the thirty-three-year-old Broken Arrow native has spent two years seeking the 
next right part. Most recently t she played a caricature of herself on NBC's Kristin, which 
ran this summer and caught criticism over her character's overtly Christian faith. This 
winter, she will show up on CBS's tentatively titled Seven Roses. 

In an interview with contributing editor Kelly Crow , she talks about loving God and 
Queen Lucy t about hating cynicism and stereotypes , and about why , in spite of every- 
thingy she still feels up for anything. 



Much has been made of how you conquered New York. 
How is it going in Hollywood? 

It has been a tidal wave. I used to think I was busy, but now it’s so 
much more scheduled. I don’t complain, though, because these 
are good problems to have. 

People watched Kristin , and they saw a tiny girl with big 
dreams and a saintly disposition. They must think they 
know you. 

They do, but it’s definitely a character I’m playing. What I love, 
though, is that she’s the smartest person in the office where she 
works. She rubs off on people, and I love that an Oklahoman is 
smart and savvy and still hometown. That’s a tricky thing to play. 

You have obviously had to deal with that. 

When I moved to New York, I was twenty-five; I had my master's 
degree and a job. Still, I had to figure things out, and I got tired of 
people saying, “Oh, Oklahoma. Do you have running water?” 

Anything in Kristin you wanted to portray? 

I wanted to show that you can be fun and happy, and when people 
make fun of you, you can rise above that. Sometimes when you're 
viewed as a happy person, people treat you like you’re not really 
aware of what’s going on. I know what’s going on; I’m just choos- 
ing to be positive. There’s humor in that. 

Who were your TV idols? 

I loved Suzanne Somers and Elizabeth Montgomery. And of 
course, there was Queen Lucille Ball. I think any woman with any 
comedic chops at all adores her. She’s the guide. 

People seem to talk about you in classic terms. 

I remember being a little kid and thinking about ludy Garland 


and Mary Tyler Moore. There was such innocence to that ear- 
lier time, a sexy innocence that I think we’ve lost. People are 
craving it now. 

But perhaps that’s a Hollywood rite of passage: surviv- 
ing the sitcom. 

You’re right. I did survive. But I’ll tell you, the thing that made 
them nervous was that the show was about a woman who has 
faith in God. All of a sudden, people were calling it the religious 
sitcom. It’s not; it’s just an aspect of who she is. It’s the same 
with me. I love a party, and I’m the first one to have a good time. 
I also know what’s right and wrong for me, and I don’t judge. 
Honestly, I’m happy my show got on at all. 

When did you first want to be an entertainer? 

I was six or seven, and I put on Barbra Streisand and Julie 
Andrews before I went to bed. I would sing myself to sleep. 
Even now, singing rejuvenates me. It just fills me up. 

In the Oklahoma tradition, would you ever sing country? 

I actually do mean Dolly Parton and Reba McEntirc impres- 
sions. I would love to do a country album. Growing up, it 
was my largest musical influence, apart from gospel. I’ve 
written country music. It’s very much a part of me. 

And yet here you are, a city girl living on both coasts. 

I haven’t been home in so long, and I miss it. There’s space 
in California, but it’s not the same. Sometimes you need to 
be around the people who really know you. And when 1 go 
home, I do the dishes and the laundry. It puts everything into 
perspective. You can be semifamous and on your way to 
making it, but you go home and your family is your family. 
They know you as you truly are. QJ 
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Peppy is a 

g|^^^pr-oid stallion 
Wntd by |ames Hooper 
of Decatur, Alabama. 
: Thc horse, on stud at 
^Prank Merrill s Winch 
ward Stud farm near 
Purcell, is a quarter- 
million -dollar winner in 
cutting horse futurity 
championships. Here, he 
' r^ilfS in the stallion 
paddock. In the back- 
ground is the covered 
exercise pen, to the right 
the main office of 
Mefri II ?t farm.- 
1 virtually global / 1 says 
Todd Gralla of Merrill's 
operation. 

Inset: GraJia Architects 1 
decent showpiece, this 
Warsaw, North, Garb- 
lina, project features a 
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By Sheilah Bright 



B orn in a barn? not quite, but gh2 gralla 

Architects is definitely at home in one as an international 
authority on equine and livestock planning and design* From a 
design studio at a century-old family farm in Lexington, Todd 
Gralla and his father, Stan, the firm's founder, take their horse 
sense to the drawing board with artistic flair* To date, Gralla 
Architects has designed more than 360 equine and livestock fa- 
cilities across North America* 

"We consider horse barns to actually be more personalized than 

5 

£ 

f, a residence," says Todd Gralla, thirty-three. "Most of our clients 
% will spend the majority of their time in the barns with their horses." 
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Gralla Architects has created 
designs for Frank Merrill's 
Windward Stud horse farm for 
the last decade. The billiard room, 
above, is located in the farmhouse 
and also has shufllehoard and a 
bar- The entrance to Merrill's 
office, right, showcases the farm's 
many American Quarter Horse 
Association trophies. 
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Clients from around the world visit the 360 -acre farm, often 
staying in a chicken house converted into a conference center 
Oklahoma equine facilities have long appreciated the firm’s 
ability to blend new ideas with traditional barn standards trea- 
sured by ranchers and farmers of long ago* Steep roots with 
natural ventilation systems, functional cupolas, spacious inte- 
riors filled with natural light — these tried-and-true design fea- 
tures fell victim to contemporary culture's obsession to build 
it quicker and cheaper, 

But Gralla Architects, which also has a Tulsa office and de- 
signs equally for hospitality, health care, and historic preser- 
vation concerns, found its niche with horse lovers who take 
pride in barns a breed apart from today's metal fabrication erec- 
tor sets. Some facilities were designed exclusively to promote 
an image of high-quality, high-priced horses. 

Building barns that stand the test of true horsepower doesn’t 
come cheap* Most Gralla -designed bams feature masonry con- 
struction which can be steam cleaned, the best method for killing 
germs. Creature comforts — for both man and beast — aren’t for- 
gotten, The firm’s goal is to create equine facilities that are easy to 
maintain, safe for horses, and aesthetically pleasing to owners. 
Technology isn’t left out in the cold. Some barns feature skylights 
with rain sensors, closed- circuit television, and automatic systems 
that dispense biodegradable fly spray. Taking advantage of what 
technology has to offer while sticking to 
barn basics has gained Gralla a word-of- 
mouth reputation better than any advertis- 
ing campaign. 

“Many of our private clients would have 
never known to use an architect to design 
a barn," Gralla admits, H We own our own 
horse farm and have thirty years’ experi- 
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ence in barn design. We clean stalls just like our clients do. S 
We know what makes a barn work.” 

Oklahoma boasts some of the firm's most impressive ^ 
projects, including Bob Moore Farms in Norman, Frank 8 
Merrills Windward Stud and Royal Santana Arena in Purcell, | 
Lazy E Training Center near Guthrie, and Remington Park in 
Oklahoma City. One of Gralla Architects' first equine projects £ 
which combined living quarters with a barn was Roy Clark's 
Clark Farms near Welch, built during the mid-1980s. The firm's 
most impressive barn and residence is at Longhorn Thorough- 
breds near Warsaw, North Carolina, an elaborate 31, 000- 
square- foot facility that incorporates a ten -stall barn, indoor 
arena, and full-size house on the second level. 

Although most of Gralla Architects' equine clients sport 
starched blue jeans and cowboy boots in their leisure time, 
Gralla and crew are leaning toward Hawaiian shirts and jeans 
these days. The uniform of choice is reminiscent of a cur- 
rent project, the Singapore Turf Club in Kranji, Singapore. 
Another major project includes transforming the 
Hipodromo de Las Americas, a fifty-year-old facility in 
Mexico City, into a family-oriented recreation park with an 
equine theme. 

Working in a barn and dressing for success in blue jeans is as 
much a perk as gazing out on a pasture dotted with horses. Years 
ago, Gralla played and did chores in the barns on the historic farm 
where his mother, Mary Ann, was raised. Today, he and his fa- 
ther are designing barns that will last for generations, proving 
they know the barn business inside and out. 35 


Contributing editor Sheilah Bright of Sand Springs renovated an old barn 
on her property and now keeps her office in its foft. "I’ve always had a 
fascination with barns/* she says. 


DECORATIVE FINAL - 
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At Mexico Cky’s Hipodromo de Las Americas, above. Gratia 
Architects designed two-story racing stables to maximize space. 
Left: This architectural rendering of a residence and equine 
facility in Edmond is projected for completion by July 2002. The 
owner is Lee Young. 
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STALLS 
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MYRIAD 

BOTANICAL GARDENS 

This lush oasis occupies 
a city block The huge 
Crystal Bridge harbors many 
climates and plant life species. 



BRICKTOWN 

Our historic warehouse district 
is the fastest- growing 
entertainment center 
in the Southwest , 




CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 

Martin Luther King led a 
freedom march here . jazz legend 
Charlie Christian Is funeral 
was here. A Deep Deuce icon. 


SANTA FE RAILROAD 

In 1S87. they built a prairie 
outpost and called it the Oklahoma 
Station. Two years later 
the Run made it (7 city* 


LINCOLN TERRACE 

The Roaring ' 20s gave rise 
to this stately neighborhood, 
next to the Capitol, soon 
with views of the dome. 


STOCKYARDS CITY 

A Wild West town with shops , 
restaurants und the worlds #1 
livestock market Hear about it , 
then go see it. Yee-ha / 



DEEP DEUCE 

In the 70s and *3Qs t 
this center of African-American 
life and commerce was a 
cradle of American jazz, 



THE CIVIC CENTER 

MAPS has turned our 
1937 Art Deco jewel into 
a world-class 21st-century 
performing arts center. 


THE DOME TO COME 

See the 26-story crane 
and hear all about this grand 
(and soon grander) landmark 



THE COLCORD 


A 1910 vision of elegance first designed 
as a U -shape, but left as an L (The 
ornate west entrance makes the U-ptan 
apparent.) Inside * every doorknob 
features the historic Cokord 'C\ 



AUTOMOBILE ALLEY 

Afi avenue of elegant 
showrooms beckoned OKC 
to test-drive the 
horseless carriage . 




HARN HOMESTEAD 

Discover a turn-of-the-century 
homestead on iy surviving claim 
from the Run of ’89. 




CATCHTHE NEW CENTURYTOUR 

Call 232-TOUR or visit okctours.com for 
the Fall 2001 schedule. Hop the trolley and 



hear the new 45-minute story of a city seeing 
big dreams come true. In Oklahoma City: 
Capital Of The New Century. /WJ aboard/ 


A Project o f the Greater Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 






GREEN COUNTRY 


BARTLESVILLE 



Red Dirt 


SOAP COMPANY 


our Soap Factory 
and Sfiop on 
“Radar HUC and ffnd 
a Variety of natural 
roaf>i, mR(c fca+h 
ra|+r, thave toapu 

Just l wiles west of 
Bartlesville on H wy. 

60, froM H wy. 11?. 
Mail order call; 
(9fSj 33S-127<> 
lOOd Radar Will Road 
Bartlesville, OK 7*00? 
www. red dirtso a />.coM 
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njoy a restful 
L * night's sleep 
f . and a sumptuous 1 

v s breakfast In 

the quiet of the country 
The Inn is at the end 
of a private drive iHumi- 
nated with old-world 
streetlights" Each guest 
room has a queen size 
bed and a private bath 
with a two-person 
whirlpool. 

Complimentary home* 
made snacks, fruits and 
drinks are available any 
time and a hill country 
breakfast is prepared for 
you each morning. 

FOR RESERVATIONS: 

1 - 918 - 336-3351 

da vecottamtfli m3 ndspringcom 

394 l 8 G Gap Road, 

Gchelata, OK 74051 


A Natural Choice... 

Keepsake Candles' 

Traditional Haruicrafted Quality 

Rt. 3 Box 8970 
Bartlesville, OK 74003 
88 S'636-0351 

www. keepsakec a nd les.com $ dice 1 9 69 




Service with distinction and 
luxurious rooms, just two of the 
things that make Hotel Phillips 
World Class. 

For business travel or a weekend 
bed and breakfast we will ensure 
that your stay is comfortable. 


m. 

P-OTEL * *♦ 

Phillips 


For Reservations: 
h 8 00 - 33 1-0706 


in sionc, Bartlesville, OK 




Fun, and 

obert 

irabal 


From exquisite porte ry and 
paintings co native song 
and dance, experience 
American Indian an and 
culture. As Oklahoma s 
Outstanding Event of the 
Year, the Indian Summer 
Festival showcases the best 


including Robert M irabal in Mtisic fiwm a Painted Cave. 
Sept 16 at 3 p.m. For tickets call 800-618-2787. 


Indian Summer Festival 

September 14, 15, and 1 6, 2001 


BARTLESVILLE COMMUNITY CENTER 

RO. Box 1027 Bartlesville, OK 74005 918-337-2787 




TULSA * MUSKOGEE 
PAWNEE 


GREEN COUNTRY 


(flavors 

Flavors... thetinesr | 

dining experience 
in Tuba. 

The feliest ingredient 
prepared witti unique 
combmafioflsofrrKles, ^ 
lextoiesond oroma, 
rnokedming wiJh 
us q most 



6104 East 71st Street 

r u i s A 

(918) 492-7767 



Oklahoma's Green Country 


JKLAHOMA 


Green Co 

www.grd 


'olccoin 


1 he closer 
you get to 
Green 
Country, 

The closer you 
get to getting 
away. 
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Saturday. October 13th, 2001 
Pawnee Bill Ranch, Pawnee OK 
Information; P888-9I7-5575 
www.fri zzellfe stivaJ .com 

featuring ten dassrc stars 
including Ray Price & 
Hank Thompson 




Make nut: of Oklahoma's most treasured histone 
dwellings your Tulsa headquarters lor business or 
pleasure travel. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments. a luxurious guest 
room iinU M hearty American breakfast all within 
easy actress to 1 \iJsa\ downtown business district. 
Utica Square shopping* and Pftilbrook and 
GMcreuse Museums* 

3414 S. Galveston 

Tulsa, OK 74127 -// C 

(9IK)^«5-.1234 ’ ' 

Fax (91B| 5R5-9377 



Admiral Flea Market 

Tulsa's Largest IjKtoor-Outdoor Market 
A Bargain Hunters Paradise -Over 3tK> Booths 

Find your treasure at Admiral Flea 
Tree-shaded outside & air-cooled inside 


Open Friday — Sunday • 9401 Admiral, Tulsa f OK 

(918) 834-9259 



ogee Hr Shoui! 

September 8 & 9, 2001 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Gates open at 8:30 a.m. 

Opening music by Roy Clark 

Sept. 8 - USAF Thunderbirds show 
Sept. 9 - Guardians of Freedom 

PLUS: ]et Demos, Military Fly by's, 
and Modern Military Aircraft 

— ATTRACTIONS — 

"Otto the Helicopter* Silent Wings 
Sail Plane * Skybolt Aerobatics 
Turbo Sukhoi Aerobatics 
Tiger Tom Sukhoi • Corsair F4 U 
Flying Samson 

For more information contact: 

MUSHOGEE 

Convention & Tourism 

(918) 684-6363 


www* airs ho wok .org 









FRONTIER COUNTRY 


W E WOK A ■ EL RENO 
SHAWNEE • SEMINOLE • STILLWATER 



It s not like any museum I've 
ever seen! We can touch 
and play and imagine life In 
a child -size town! Come and 
experience it for yourself! 

Jasmine ^loranj^ 

Children’s museuM 

Seminole, Oklahoma * IW25941IDS 
...where children play to learn 
G adults learn to pby, 

1714 Highway 9 W 
f 405 J 382-0950 

Hours open: 

Tues. - Sat, 1 0am ■ 5pm 
Sunday tpm * 5pm 



For complete information on 
Frontier Country 
events, attractions and 
destinations, or for a 
FREE copy of the 
2001 Frontier 
Country Vacation 
Guide, call our 
Tourist Infoline at 

(800) 386-6552 


Fr fltier 

Country 


or visit our website at 

www.oktourism.com 


Explore Your Routes! 



i 



to to tan ta 


Public Performances 

Saturday, September 22, 2001 
10am, 2pm, 4pm 

S 1 0 Adult, $5 Youth 
(includes Chttckwagon Meat) 

Children under 6 admitted free 

(meal not included) 

WWW, fortrenu.org 

&G5) 262-3087 



Oct . 27 & 28 Downtown Wewok^a 

1800s Sorgtim Mill in Operation * Pioneer and Seminole Indian Demonstrations 
Seminole Indian Villiage * Ctuick wagon Cook * Cavil War Re-enactors 
WWI & WWII Re -enactors * Over 1^0 Craft Booths • 20 Food Booths 
Antique Tractor Show * Car Show * Quilt, Photography, Art & Craft Show 


for more information contact the Wewoka Chamber of Commerce: (41)5) 257-5485 
E-mail: peimy@oneneUiet * www,sorgu in.org 





Shasm®® 

M 


Come sit under the sun, moon and stars, and enjoy the Martini 
Kings, Glen Dorsey Orchestra, Tulsa jazz Society, Charlene 
and the Smoking Section, and )oe Wright. 

* Sept 4-3 - Pottawatomie County Fair, 

Expo Center 

♦ Oct. 27 - Boo Doo Arts Festival, 

Mabee^Gerrer Museum of Art 

1-888-404-9633 * wwwvisrrshawneexom 









NORMAN 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 


THE NORMAN GALLERY ASSOCIAHON 



MAINSITE 

CONTEMPORARY ART 


uom 






ART GALLERY 


ENCOMPASS 
IINTERIORS 


THE 

CRUCIBLE 

GALLERY 


Fred Jones Jr. 
Museum of Art 


SOUIHERN PLAINS GALLERY 

IOC L MAIN > (40S) 3I9-19M 

MAINSITE CONTEMPORARY ART 

120/122 E MAIN * (4D5) 292-9096 

SHEVAUN WILLIAMS STUDIO 

221 L MAIN ■ (405) 329-6055 

TRIBES GAUERV 

307 L MAIN • {40S> 329-4442 

TKCRUCIBLE GALLERY 

110 E TONHAWA • (405) 5J9-ZJ00 

FIREHOUSE ART CENTER 

444 S. ROOD *{405)3294523 

JACOBSON HOUSE 

809 CHAUTAUQUA • (405) 36&-1&67 

RED JONES JR. 

410 L8WD* (MS) 325-3272 

ENCOMPASS INTERIORS 

224 E. MAIN *(405)305-1395 


For more information, please call (405) 329-4523 



Halloween is a 

Family Affair! 


FLANIGANS 

COSTUMES 

213 West Main 
405-329-5108 


Stay 
Play 
Save 


A 


the, night . . . 


the, day OMmy . . . 



on food, SteMtertainmeni, 


Call 1 . 800 . 513.3780 for details 

or visit us on the web at 

www.wisitnorman.com 



• ft a 

discover Long ago jr not far aumy 


Experience Native Oklahoma at 

Trihs vralltry 

Oklahoma's Finest in Native American 
Fine Art and Southwest Collectibles 

307 E. Main St., Norman, OK 73069 

Hour,*: Tues.-Sat. 10am-5;30pm 

^ 05 . 329.^42 



UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 


B0EQQ 


2401 Chautauqua 
Avenue Norman, OK 
(405) 325 4712 
www. s nom n h . ou . e du 


Upcoming Special Exhibitions: 

'"Gifts of Pride and Love: The Cultural Significance of 
Kiowa and Comanche Cradleboards ' 1 

June 30, 200 J through Sf /Member 23 , 2001 


"Sooner Footbath The Championship Years" 

August 25, 200 i through February i? t 2002 


"Symbols of Faith and Belief: 

The Art of the Native American Church" 

October 20 r 2001 through March f7, 2002 


The University of Oklahoma is an equal opportunity itirfiki fieri, 










KIAMICHI COUNTRY 


McALESTER * WIIBURTON 
BROKEN BOW 



November 3rd & 4lh, 2001® 
Southeast Expo Center 

4500 West 270 Highway 

McAlester, OK S 

Over 200 Exhibitors ' ?i 

For Show Information Call: L 

918 429-0667 or 918 426-1747 / 





Step into Adventure . . . 


Mountains 
‘ft’ Historic Sites 
¥. Festivals 


• Lakes 
'm Attractions 
‘m Scenery 


Kiamichi Country, Inc. 

P.O. Box 638 

:hh» Wilbur ton, OK 74578 OKlAi 
m (800) 722-8180 
www. kiamichicountry. com 



Robbers cave Annual ?all festival oefober w, 20 <! 21, 200t 


Great Fall Foliage • Free Admission & Parking 
Free Shuttle & Tram Service • 200 Arts & Crafts Booths 
400+ Classic Cars • Quilt Show • Carnival 
Country & Gospel Music • Talent Show • Great Food 

For more information call 918-465-3400 
Box 533, Wilburton, OK 74578 



Tern- Expo Center lUilintt Food Anlitjnr Stores Fatn'.ih Museums 


City of McAlester- Tourism 

I'O lltjx ?Tft 
McAlcstcr, Ok 745m 
(91 S) 421-4998 
untrismtFkok-tiL-l 
www, c ityofmea Icsivceom 



FREE Admission 
Turn of the Century 
Craft Demonstrations 
*. Folk Music 
*j Fall Foliage 
k Craft & Food Booths 
$ Petting Zoo 


For more information contact; 
The Forest Heritage 
( 580 ) 494-6497 
www.BEAVERSBEND.com I 









PONCA CITY * BLACKWELL 
TONK AWA 


KAW LAKE 



Centennial 

Tonkpwa, 0 % 


’Northern Oklahoma 
College Offers "htore 
Than go Degree Programs 
Leading To An Associate 
Of Arts, Science or 
Applied Science "Degree. 

Celebrating iOO years 

IgSoJ bzS-bzoo 




aw. 


» 


ii 


1 

i 

Ponca City, Oklahoma 
8Lh Annual PowWow 
September 28 & 29 
(580) 762-1514 
www. stand i nghca r.com 


t The Poncan Theatre 

104 East Grand, Ponca City, OK 

COMING ATTRACTIONS 


Riders In The Sky * * * * * , . OcL 5 

IPs a Wonderful Life (film) Nov. 30-Dec, 6 

Michael Martin Murphey Cowboy Christmas Dec. 7 


BOX office (580) 765-0943 * 1pm to 5pm, Mon. - Fit 

www.poncantheatre.org 


RUSTY BARRELL SUPPER CLUB 

A well-bidden speakeasy specializing in 
open-charcoal grilled steaks, pork chops, 
chicken and swordfish. 

Our salad bar Is known as the best in town and 
people nationwide have enjoyed our cuisine. 

(Note: After ringing the bell, teti 'm Jon sent you,} 

Hours 

Lunch: Monday through Friday II a m, - 2 p.m. 

Dinner; Monday through Saturday 5p.m-IOp.ni. 

2005 N. Fourteenth, Bourn I :il> In I hi* Ponca Plaza 
(5801 765-6M0 ivww.ru ntybarr ('il.com 




Visit the Largest County Fair in Oklahoma 

THE KAY COUNTY FREE FAIR 


WT THREE HOTELS: 

' Comfort Inn (580) 363-7000 
J I Days Inn (580) 363-2911 
*£ Super 8 (580) 363-5945 


Sept. 11-15, 2001 Blackwell, OK 1-35 and Highway 11 

Over 80 outdoor commercial and food vendors \ 8 exhibit buildings 
14 carnival rides \ Petting Zoo \ All kinds of farm animals 

For free information call the Blackwell Chamber of Commerce 

(580) 363-4195 or e-mail us at chamber@kskc.net 



Rendezvous... 


at an event or two 

SEPT. 7-8 

Country Harvest Craft Festival 
Hutchins Memorial Auditorium 

SEPT. 15 

Cherokee Strip Chili Cookoff 
Wentz Camp 
SEPT 15-16 

Ponca City Fine Arts Festival 
Ponca City Art Center 
SEPT. 28-29 

Standing Bear Paw- Wow 
Standing Bear Memorial Park 
OCT 6-7 

Oktoberftst 

Marl and Mansion Grounds 

m Ponca City! 


For morf information contact: PONCA CITY TOURISM 
580.763.8092 or 800.475.4400 www.poncacitynews.cotn/taurisrn 





RED CARPET COUNTRY 


1 ~ 8 00-447-3698 



Oklahoma i 
Mennonitc i 
Relief Sale 

FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
NOVEMBER 2 & 3. 2001 

Chisholm Trait Pavilion 
Garfield County Fairgrounds 
Enid, Oklahoma 

Friday -Grilled Chicken Supper 
Musi caf Program Quilt Display 
Minkawtlon j $ome Booth Salts 
Salurday - Sausagc/ftncake Breakfast 
Food * Osfl Booths 
Auction: Hand- crafted & Donated Items 
Quite, Wall Hangings, etc 

Fur infouiaiion marl: 

Jerome Wichert. 

7475 NW 2 W^ Si 
Edmond, OK 73003 
Phone: 405 - 359-8414 

web address ‘oklabomamccH net 

All proceeds support relief, service 
and community development programs 
of Mennonite Central Committee, 
relief agency of M ennonite and 
Brethren in Christ Churches, 


Crystal Christmas 2001 

Woodward', Oklahoma 


T" *T’ r ‘ 


Photo by James Photographies, Woodward, OK 



Over 2 Million Limits! • Limited Bridges 
Walking lours * Carnage Rides 

NOVEMBER I/, 2001 ~ JANUARY I, 2002 

For more information contact i-SOO-Jb-f 
or wwchamt>er@c.fiamber.wooclward.ok.us 



Watonga 
Cheese Festival 


ClK/cse Food comest. \ris & 
(Tails, guilt Mtou Carnival, 
luried vrr shnw i mii slmw wMh 
mure tiian kxj vendors i lisiotfral 
I (tvjuirinients. Music, (ireat Bat 
Hire. Parade Tours and 
Amusements 

onnhn 12 fr t: i. juoi 
tout ii - fi pjri 

3*day (iitss - S 2 
Under 12 - free 

\ V AC \ V. V V'ilK JllgiU t HI Vi hi II T )l XT 

t H r\t ilk ;Wc m n p@j il t II , 1 let 


nvm- lidi < all KrtMmt a 



Experience the Greatest Pioneer 


THE MAJOR COUNTY HISTORICAL fOCIETY 

16 ^ Annual 
Threshing I 

Come and enjoy our Steam Engine Shawl 
Farming Exibitians * Gas Eagine & Antique Auto 
Shows * Music Food and More/ 


001 

E S t 


September 28-29-30 


Located M/2 miles east of Fairvtew^OK, on 5H 58. 
Write RO, Box 555, Fair view, OK 73W 


For more inform at run call 

SmiIUZ65-50O.m5%? 



OldeTyme 

Christmas 

Celebration 




join Our Three-day Celebration: October 19,2Q& 21, 2001 


EVENTS PRESENTED BY LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS & BUSINESSES INCLUDE; 

■ Wagon Tours of Cherokee 

■ OMMbionrd Carnival 

J Community Worship Service 
J Parade 
- Quilt Show 

■ All-town Ranch Wagon Feed 


Cherokee Chamber of Gimmene 

Iff X. (imml t'tirnttuv . * CM 7 J 72 it 
phonal m. 596 . 37 m 

t'ffu/Hr (JuTffkt fii aksh+iwf 
ti'U'HL ctiertfkmtk lnhitma. art 


Morse Shoeing, Blacksmith mg. Weaving, 
& Rope Making Demonstrations 
Photographs in Costume 
Historical Reenactments 
Fireworks 

Theatre Production 
Antique Tractor Pull 



SPONSORED BY; 

Alfalfa County Bonk 
Aifaifa Elixir* Caapxratiw 
Cherokee PuMraJung 
Coca Ct kf(i 

formers Exchangt ftortk 
Okln/mmo Arts Council 
Qkhhoftu) NoiujaJ Gws 
Soi/ihwcjslern fieff 



David Allen Memorial Ballpark . Downtown Enid 


Saturday, Oct, 6, 2001 

4pm - 1 Opm 

Food Booths 
Biergarten 
Children s Activities 
Moonwalk 
Pumpkin Decorating 
Polka Bands 
Cloggers 
Retail Booths 
Fun For The Whole 
Family! 

Vendor Space Available 
Call 580-234- 10S2 for details 

Tickets: $3,00 In Advance 
$5.00 At The Gate 

; fjS; V i 







★ Editors’ Picks 


CALENDAR 



Sept I -30 

This is the last month ^ 
to visit four-year- old 
white tiger Ka! iy an i ^ 
before she returns to 
her home in 
Nashville. See her at 
the Oklahoma City 
Zoo. (405) 424-3344 


October 5-7 

Looking to fill those 
empty bookshelves? 
The Friends of the 
Library Book Sale in 
Enid will enchant any 
bibliophile. Books 
generally cost twenty- 
five cents for 
hardbacks and* on the last day* they 
sell them by the bag, (580) 234-63 1 3 


SOUWD 
fOft , 
OLORV 


Sept 1 -Oct 31 

Revisit the legacy of 
the Oklahoma 

Sooners football team (, 

with a special gallery 
of memorabilia from I ’ JL 
the winning years of 
the seven-time national champions. 
On display at the Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural 
History. (405) 325-4712 


Oct 5-7 

Learn modern applica- 
tions for the ancient 
codes of chivalry at the 
King Arthur Faire, A 
jousting tournament is 
part of the living history 
that takes place at Stroud 
Lake. (918) 377-4072 


Oct 29 

Watch in wonder as | x y 
the Chinese Golden x ^ f 
Dragon Acrobats 
dazzle with high- 
flying acrobatics* 

Twenty-two 
performers take the 
stage for a one- night I 
performance at the Bartlesville 
Community Center. (918) 337-2787 


BARTLESVILLE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Community Center Sept 8: Pops Picnic. Sept 
9: Symphony Sundae. Sept 13-16; Indian 
Summer Festival. Oct 1 : Miracle Worker. Oct 

4- 7: Gypsy Bartlesville Theater Guild. Oct 13: 
Symphony Orchestra. (91 8) 337-2737 

Price Tower Arts Center Sept 1 30: Birds of 
America. Sept 1-30: Wood on the Wing. Oct 

5- 31 : Bartlesville Invents. (918) 336-4949 
Woo la roc Museum & Wildlife Refuge Oct 6: 

Road Race, [918) 661-7040. Oct 6,7: Fall 
Traders Encampment, [913) 336-0307 

★ Sept 22,23 Harvest Festival, Keepsake 
Candle Factory & Country Store, (918) 336- 
0351 

DUNCAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Stephens County Fairgrounds Sept 1 County 
Fair* (580) 255-0510. Sept 3: Horse Show, 
(580) 252-348 8 

Sept 14,15 World's Largest Garage Sale, 
Fallfest* & Treasure Hunt, Fuqua Park, 
(580) 255-3644 

Sept 28-30,Oct 12,13 Bluegrass Festival, 

Shady Oaks Lakeview RV Park, (580) 581 - 
3470 

Oct 6 Autumn Festival* Fuqua Park, (580) 255- 
3644 

EDMOND 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

★Sept 1-8 Farmer’s Market City Administra- 
tion Buitding Parking Lot, [405) 359-4629 

Oct 2-31 Ken Carney Photographic Exhibit, 

Edmond Historical Society, (405) 340-0078 

Oct 13 Art in the Park* Haler Park, (405) 359- 
4630 

Oct 25-31 Agony at Arcadia Lake* Spring 
Creek Park, (405) 359-4573 

ENID 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Cherokee Strip Conference Center Oct 12: 

United Way Chili Cookoff, (580) 237-0821 . 

★ Oct 13,14: Body, Mind* & Spirit Fair, 

(580) 242-6509 

Enid Symphony Center Sept 22,23: Enid Sym- 
phony Orchestra & David Hooten. Oct 27,28: 
Jan Vogler & Mira Wang. [580) 237-9646 
Oct 6 Oktoberfest* Citywide, [580) 234-1052 

★ Oct 13*14 Sooner State Kennel Club 
Show, Chisholm Trail Expo Center, (580) 
242-1316 

Oct 23-25 Monster Bash* Leonardo s Discov- 
ery Warehouse. (580) 233-2787 


Oct 27 Model Train Swap Meet* EmmanueE 
Baptist Church, [580) 237-0602 

MUSKOGEE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Civic Center Sept 14-16: Bedouin Shrine Cir- 
cus. Oct 20: Green Country Jamboree. [918) 
684-6363 

Sept 8,9 Air Show Oklahoma, Davis Field Air- 
port. (918) 684-6363 

Oct 6 Fall Harvest Festival, Public Library, 
(918) 487-5474 

Oct 6-31 Master Art Show* Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, (91 8) 683-1701 

Oct 18-21 Art Guild Show, Arrowhead Mall, 
(918) 683-4100 

NORMAN 

MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 

Firehouse Arts Center Sept 8-Oct 7: Faculty 
Exhibit. Oct 13-31: Jewelry Exhibit — John 
Cogswell. Oct 21: Art Walk. [405) 329-4523 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural 
History Sept 1-23: Kiowa & Comanche Lat- 
tice Cradles. Oct 20-31 : The Art of the Native 
American Church. (405) 325-4712 

Tribes Gallery Sept 4-30: Harvey & Charles 
Pratt Exhibit. Oct 2-31: Murv Jacob & Joe 
Dale Nevaquaya Exhibit. [405) 329-4442 

Oct 11 American Indian Writers Reception, 
Jacobson House, [405) 366-1667 

ON THE STAGE 

Catlett Music Center Sept 23: Oklahoma 
Fancy Dancers. Sept 25: University Orches- 
tra, Ocl 2: Wind Symphony. Oct 11 : Ja^z En- 
sembles. Oct 21 : Oklahoma String Quartet. 
(405) 325-4101 

Sooner Theatre Sept 5: Little Feat. Sept 14: 
Rockapella. Oct 5: Judy Tenuta, Oct 18: The 
Story of Nat King Cole. Oct 20: Red River 
Classic. Oct 25 27: Phantoms of the Operas. 

★Oct 31: Rocky Horror Picture Show. 

(405)321-8091 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Cleveland County Fairgrounds Oct 6: Cre- 
ative Craft Festival. Oct 19: Celebration of 
Oklahoma Indian Language & Culture. (405) 
360-4721 

Sept 21 - 30 City Arts Week, Downtown. (405) 
360-1162 

★Sept 22 Dog Day Afternoon* Reaves Park, 
[405)321-1915 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Omniptex 2100 NE 52nd St. Sept 1-9: Spirits 
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★ Editors' Picks 


CALENDAR 
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from the Sky— Thunder on the Land. Sept 1 - 
16: Extreme Deep — Mission to the Abyss. 
Sept 1 -30: Journey into Amazing Caves, Sept 
1-Oet 31 : The Living Sea, Sept 8-Oct 1 4 Natl 
Watercolor Oklahoma at Kirkpatrick Galleries. 
(405) 602-6664 

Sept 1-Gct 31 Jerome Tiger — Native Son, 

Nat'l Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum. 
(405) 478-2250 

Oct 11-31 Past & Present Worlds—Recent 
Works by Wendy Mahsetky-Poolaw & 
Chris Ramsey, City Arts Center, (405) 951- 
0000 


ON THE STAGE 

Blue Door 2805 N McKinley. Sept 8: Jimmy 
LaFave. Sept 13: Laurie Lewis. Sept 20: Ray 
Bonneville. Sept 22.23: Todd Snider. Sept 30: 
Kelly Joe Phelps, Oct 3: Geoff Muldaur, Oct 4: 
Vance Gilbert. Oct 12: Stacey Earle & Mark 
Stuart. (405) 524-0738 

Oklahoma City University Theatre 2501 N 
Black welder. Sept 13-16: Mary Stuart. Oct 
5,6: Rnocchio. (405) 521-5116 

Oklahoma City Philharmonic at Civic Center 
Music Hall 201 N Walker, Sept 15: Gala 
Opening Night. Oct 6: Grace & Nobility. *Oct 
7: 2001 — An Orchestral Odyssey. [405) 
842-5387 

Oct 9-14 Beauty & the Beast, Civic Center Mu- 
sic Hall. (405) 733-7976 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

★ Sept 1-3 Arts Festival Oklahoma. Okla- 
homa City Community College. (405) 682- 
7536 

Sept 8 SeptemberFest, Governor's Mansion, 
(405) 523-4229 

★ Oct 19-21 Greek Festival, Saint George 
Greek Orthodox Church, (405) 751 -1885 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

State Fair Park Oct 7-14: Grand Nat'l Morgan 
Horse Show ★Oct 26-28: An Affair of the 

Heart. (405) 948-6704 

Sept t-Oct 28 American Garden Legacy, 

Myriad Botanical Gardens, (405) 297-3995 

Oct 13,14 Historic Homes Tour, Heritage Hills. 
[405) 557-0565 

Oct 26-31 Haunt the Zoo for Halloween, 

Oklahoma City Zoo, (405) 424-3344 


PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Sept 7,8 Country Harvest Antique & Craft 
Festival, Hutchins Auditorium, (580) 765- 
3746 

Sept 14,15 Cherokee Strip Bar-B-Que & Chiti 
Cookoff, Lew Wentz Camp, (580) 765-331 1 
Sept 15*16 Fine Arts Festival, Art Center, (580) 
765-9746 


Come on Home 

From the freshly painted murafs on 
city business windows to the colossal 
floats built by student groups, Okla- 
homa State University’s campus will be 
transformed into shades of orange and 
black during this year’s homecoming. 
The annual tradition dates to 1913 and 
continues to grow each year, says 
Anne Scott, director of student 
programs. The annual celebration, 
sponsored by the OSU Alumni 
Association, has received the presti- 
gious Seal of Excellence from the 
Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education. The national honor was 
given to the university for its home- 
coming’s high quality, organization, and 
large number of participants. 

OSLTs homecoming week runs 
October 21-27 and features events 
such as the Harvest Carnival for 
children, a street painting celebration, 
and a pep rally. The Walkaround, an 
annual tradition, shuts down area 
traffic, giving over 35,000 visitors a 
chance to admire the Greek house 
decorations and floats. 

The week is capped off with a 
Saturday morning parade and the 
homecoming football game against the 
University of Colorado. This year’s 
events are dedicated to the ten men 
killed in a plane crash while flying home 
from an OSU basketball game against 
CU last January. 

—Ryan Marie Mendenhall 


Homecoming festivities are planned 
throughout the ivedc of October 21 -27, 
For more information, contact the OSU 
Ahwmi Association at (405) 744-5410; 
okstateahmwi.org . 


Sept 28,29 Powwow, Standing Bear Park, 
(580) 762-1514 

Oct 6,7 Oktoberfest, Marland Mansion 
Grounds, (590) 762-1462 

SHAWNEE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Heart of Oklahoma Expo Center Sept 5-8; 
Pottawatomie County Fair, [405) 598-2273. 
Oct 5-7: Triangle Horse Sales, (405) 275- 
7020 

Sept 1-9 In the Shade of a Stetson— Paint- 
ings & Sculptures by Harold T. Holden* 

Mabee-Gerrer Museum, (405) 878-5300 

Sept 22 Jazz on Bell Street Festival, Down- 
town, (405) 273-1020 

Sept £9 Sacred Heart Bike Race, St 

Gregory's University, (405) 878-5406 

TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

★ Sept 9-Oct 31 The Gilded Age — Treasures 
from the Smithsonian American Art Mu- 
seum, Philbrook Museum of Art, (918) 748- 
5320 

Sept 9-Oct 31 Woolworks, Snt'l Ljnen Registry 
Needle Art Museum, (918) 622-5223 

ON THE STAGE 

Tulsa Community College Sept 14: Tribute to 
Ella Fitzgerald. Oct 26: Halloween Pops Con- 
cert. (918)595-7777 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center Sept 7,8 
Pops— Doc Sevennsen. Sept 14-22 The- 
atre— Lend Me a Tenor. Sept 15: Master- 
works— Pablo Diemeck. ★Sept 28-30; Bal- 
let — Don Quixote. Oct 2-7: Broadway — 
Spirit of the Dance. Oct 1 9: Porgy & Bess. Oct 
27; Aladdin. Oct 30: Cirque Orchestra. (918) 
596-2525 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Sept 15,16 Scottish Games & Gathering, 

Chandler Park, (918) 499-2585 

Sept 20 Light the Night Walk, Brookside. 
(918) 492-0792 

★ Sept 27-Oct 7 Tulsa State Fair, Fair- 
grounds, (918) 744-1113 

Oct 30,31 Garlic Is Life Symposium, QSU- 
Tulsa. (918) 446-7522 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Cherokee Heritage Center Tahlequah. Sept 1 - 
4: Civil War Exhibit, Sept 1-4: Joan Hill Art 
Show. Sept 1-4: Cherokee Allotment Exhibit. 
Sept 3: Celebrating the Seven Clans. Sept 8: 
Turtle Island Music Festival, Sept 1 0: Chero- 
kee Chiefs, [918) 456-6007 
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Free Information 

Find out more about attractions, lodging, 
shopping, dining, and special events from 


O 

Detach the postage -paid 
Reader Response Card 
on this page, 

© 

Circle the numbers that 
correspond with the 
advertisers you want to 
find out about, 

© 

Drop the postage-paid 
card in the mail. 


Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 



If you would like to 
know more about the 
readers of Oklahoma 
Today and how this 
information can grow 
your business, call our 
advertising department 
I -800-777- 1 793, 


t Admiral Flea Market 

2 Amtrak 

3 An Affair of the Heart 

4 Arkansas Tourism 

5 Bartlesville Community Center 

6 Beavers Bend Arts & 

Crafts Show 

7 Blackwell Chamber of 

Commerce 

8 BrownsvfeTX CVB 

9 Cedar Oaks Leisure Living 
10 C h a I le nger Wire less 

I I Cherokee Casino 
f 2 Ch e rokee C enten n ia I 
Commission 
I 3 Chickasaw Nation 
! 4 City of McAlester 
I 5 The Collage Project 
I 6 Crystal Christmas 
17 Edmond CVB 
I 8 Enid Main Street 
I 9 Fayettev i I le , AR Tou ri $ m 

20 Flanigan's Costumes 

2 1 Flavors Restaurant 

22 Fort Reno Tombstone Tales 


23 Frontier Country Marketing 

Association 

24 Green Country Association 

25 Haskell Antique Auction 

26 Hideaway Pizza 

27 Hotel Phillips 

28 Jasmine Moran Children's Museum 

29 Kaw Lake Association 

30 Keepsake Candles 

3 I K I ami chi Country Association 

32 Lawton Fort Sill Chamber of 

Commerce 

33 Lefty Frizzell Festival 

34 Lundberg Inn 

35 Major County Historical Society 

36 McBirney Mansion 

37 Meadow Lake Ranch 

38 Mennonite Relief Sale 

39 Muskogee CVB 

40 Norman CVB 

4 I No rman G al lery Asso ci a t i on 

42 Northern Oklahoma College 

43 QKC Chamber of Commerce 

44 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

45 Oklahoma Pork Council 


46 Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation 

Department 

47 Oklahoma Transportation Authority 

48 OU College of Law 

49 Ponca City Tourism 

50 Portcan Theatre 

5 J Price Tower Arts Center 

52 Red Carpet Country 

Association 

53 Red Dirt Soap Company 

54 Reynolds Ford 

55 Robbers Cave Fall Festival 

56 Rusty Barrell Supper Club 

57 Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of 

Natural History 

58 Shawnee CVB 

59 Standing Bear PowWow 

60 Stillwater Main Street's Bikes-n-Blues 

6 1 SW Oklahoma Arts & Crafts Show 

62 Tonkawa Chamber of Commerce 

63 Tribes Gallery 

64 UCO Broadway Tonight 

65 Wa tonga Cheese Festival 

66 Wewoka Chamber of Commerce 

67 Windsor Market 






Importers of Fine European Antiques 
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Located at Junction 64 & 72 Hwy., Haskell, OK 
P.O. Box 1225, Haskell, OK 74436 • 918-482-39-17 • www.Kaskellauction.com 
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★Oct 1-14 Quilts— Antique Beauties & Can- 
temporary Designs, Museum of the Great 
Plains, Lawton, (58G) 581 *3460 

ON THE STAGE 

Community Playhouse Broken Arrow. Sept 
7,8,13-16: Side by Side by Sondheim. Dot 
26,27: The Twilight of the Golds. (918) 258- 
0077 

Sept 2,29 Melodrama & Olio, Boomtown The- 
atre, Drum right. (91 8) 352-2236 
Qct 14 Cameron University Percussion En- 
semble Fall Concert, 701 NW Ferris Ave, 
Lawton, (580) 353-1455 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Sept 14,15 Fort Sill Apache Dance, Tribal 
Complex, Apache, (580} 538-2298 
Oct 6 Council House Indian Art Market & 
Powwow, Creek Council House Museum, 
Okmulgee, (918)756-2324 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Sept 1-3 Rodeo of Champions, Beutler Broth' 
ers Arena, Elk City, (580) 243-2424 
Sept 7,8 Western Days & IPRA Rodeo, Ro- 
tary Park. Mustang, (405) 376-2758 
Oct 13,14 IMat’l Foundation Quarter Horse 
Association Show, Whispering Hills Equine 
Center, Guthrie. (405) 624-1348 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Sept 1-3 Choctaw Nation Labor Day Festi- 
val, Tribal Capital Grounds, Tuskahoma, 
(91 8)569-4465 

Sept 6-8 Blueyrass & Chili Festival, Expo 
Center. CEaremore, (918) 342-5357 
Sept 14-16 Route 66 Festival, 2229 W Gary 
Btvd, r Clinton, (580) 323-4846 
Sept 28,29 Oktoberfest, Cato Bshnhof, 
Waynoka, (580) 824-0063 
Sept 28-30 Pelican Festival, City wide. Grove. 
(918) 786-2289 

Sept 29-Oct 7 Chickasaw Festival, 

Penningion Park, Tishomingo, (580) 371- 
2040 

★Oct 6 Czech Festival, Downtown, Yukon, 
(405) 354-3567 

Oct 6 Global Oklahoma — A Festival of Cul- 
tures, Rose Slate College, Midwest City, 
(405) 736-0313 

★ Qct 12,13 Cheese Festival, Downtown & 
Fairgrounds, Watonga. (580) 623-5452 

Oct 12-14 Horse Festival, Fort Reno, El 
Reno* (405} 262-3987 

Oct 13 Country Music Festival, Pawnee Bill 
Ranch Site, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
Oct 19-21 Heritage Harbor Days— Taste of 
Alabama Festival, County Fairgrounds, 
Guymon. (580) 338-5838 
Oct 26,27 Sorghum Day Festival, Downtown, 
Wewoka, (405) 257-5485 


Class Reunion 

You never liked banquets — 

Nametags, filling in the blanks, 

Wordy programs next to chicken cordon bleu. 

But you re here — you don’t know why. 

You lost something after hip-huggers and Urban Cowboy . 
Later, nothing fit the same. 

A little smarter, a lot older. 

Behind the smiles and hellos, 

You miss something you can’t quite name. 

— Steffie Corcoran 

Steffie Corcoran is senior editor of Oklahoma Today. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

★Sept 7 Orange Peel T Lewis Field, OSU Cam- 
pus. Stillwater, (405) 744-8393 
Sept 8 Amish Auction, Craft, & Antique Sale, 

Slate Hwy 48, Clarita, (580) 927-2119 

Sept 8 Bill Tilghman Day Celebration, 

Citywide, Cromwell, (405) 944-5317 
Sept 8 DAM J.A.M.* Whitaker Park, Pryor, (918) 
825-0157 

Sept 14,15 Second Chance Trade Days, 

Citywide, Marlow, (580) 658-22 1 2 

★Sept 20-22 Tombstone Tales, Fort Reno 
Cemetery, El Reno, (405) 262-3987 
Sept 22 Hook ’n Cookoff, Langley Park, Langley, 
(918) 782-3214 

Oct 1-31 Pumpkin Patch, Jamberry Farm, 
Madill. (580) 795-3868 

Oct 5,6 Quilt Show, Mayes Couniy, Pryor, (918) 
825-3241 

Oct 20 Fall Classic Golf Tournament, Golf 
Club, Ven, (918)457-6017 
Oct 25-27 Ghost Stories, Fort Washita Historic 
Site. Durant, (580) 924-6502 
Oct 26,27 Fantasy Forest, River Cily Park. Sand 
Springs, (918) 246-2561 

★ Qct 26,27 Ghost Stories, Murrell Home, Park 
Hill, (918)456-2751 

Oct 27 Haunted Forest, Greenleaf State Park, 
Braggs, (918) 487-7125 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

Sept 3 Women's Distance Festival, Lake Paw^ 
nee, Pawnee. (918) 762-2493 
Sept 15 Tom Mix Run, Downtown, Dewey. (918) 
337-3379 

Sept 22,23 Autumnal Equinox Day & Night 
Walks, Spiro Mounds, Spiro, (918)962-2062 
Sept 28-30 Charity Trail Ride, Slate Park. 

Okmulgee, (918) 756-5971 
★Oct 6 Hills of Oklahoma Tour, Sulphur, (405) 
622-2824 


Oct 20-21 Tour de Trees, Eufaula, (405 ) 799 
1688 

Oct 21,28 Fall Foliage Walk* Wichita Mountain 
Wildlife Refuge, Indiahoma (560) 429-3222 
Oct 20-25 Fall Foliage Ride, Wild Horse Trail 
Camp. Honobia. (918) 755-4570 

LIVING HISTORY 

Oct 6 Cavalry Drills, Historic Fort Supply, (580) 
256-7411 

Oct 12,13 Early 1 800s Fur T rade Living History 

Chouteau Memorial Museum. Safina, (918) 434- 
2224 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Sept 15 Fishing Clinic, Greenleaf State Park. 
Braggs. (918) 487-7125 

★ Oct 4-23 Oklahoma Fall Arts Institutes, 

Quartz Mountain Arts & Conference Center. 
Lone Wolf* (405) 319-9019 

Abbreviations: adult (a), senior citizen (sc), child (c). 
and student (slu). 


Dotes and times are subject to change; p/ea$e 
confirm before attending any event The 
calendar is a free service pub/ished on a 
space-available basis. To be considered, 
p/ease mail a concise notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event) that includes 
date* time, place * address, admission prices, 
and both a contact telephone number and a 
phone number that can be published . Notices 
must arrive at Oklahoma Today three 
calendar months prior to publication fie. 
January-February events are due Oct I ), Send 
to: Entertainment Calendar, Oklahoma Today* 
8.0. Box 53384, Oklahoma City . OK 73/52 or 
fox: (405) 522-4588 . Address e/earonic ma// 
to ca/endar@ok/ahomatoday,cam. Questions? 
Co// (405) 521-2496; we cannot, however , 
take //stings over the telephone . 
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The Walls Come Tumbling Down 


A haunting reminder 
of the Alfred P. 

Murrah Federal 
Building bombing 
aftermath, the 
demolition in June of 
Oklahoma City's 
downtown YMCA 
building will allow for 
expanded parking for 
the Oklahoma City 
National Memorial. 
The YMCA, a rare 
example in Oklahoma 
of the international 
style of architecture, 
became uninhabitable 
as a result of the 
Murrah building 
attack. The YMCA was 
located on Robinson 
east of the memorial* 


U NTIL IT FELL VICTIM TO A WRECKING 
ball in June, downtown Oklahoma City’s 
YMCA building had managed to endure an- 
other form of victimization, its boarded -up 
windows and weed-infested surroundings a 
grim reminder of the 1995 federal building 
bombing* Now the land where the concrete 
structure once stood is being converted into a 
parking lot, expected to open by October, 
Deemed an eyesore or architectural icon (de- 
pending on the source), the fifty- 1 breezy ear-old 
building didn't go without a fight, A group of 
p rese rv a t i on ist s d e te rrn i ned 1 o save i t co n ten d ed 
that the building's owners, the Fifth Street Park- 
ing Partners, were ignoring a city ordinance de- 
signed to protect endangered structures. The 
Parking Partners countered that renovation was 
too costly. Says the owners' attorney, J, David 
Ram bo: “It was not feasible economically to pre- 
serve the building,” Among the problems he 
cited: asbestos removal, structural damage, and 
evidence of a water leak underneath the building. 

After the city's Urban Design Commission 
nixed plans to demolish the structure, Parking 
Partners eventually won approval from the 
Board of Adjustment, '"The free market has 


ways of dictating the fate of buildings,” says 
Mayor Kirk Humphreys. “Sometimes the an- 
swer is to fix up the building, and sometimes 
the answer is to tear the building down for 
another purpose.” 

That didn't placate those who wanted the 
downtown landmark to survive as housing or 
a retail area. The eight-story building, they ar- 
gued, was one of the Southwest's few examples 
of the international style, a type of architecture 
that shunned ornamentation in favor of flat 
roofs, cubic shapes, and a bold interplay of 
horizontal and vertical elements. 

Haven Mankin, an Oklahoma City architect 
who battled to save the building, laments the loss. 

“If it doesn't have gargoyles and Corinthian col- 
umns and architectural motifs classical in na- 
ture, people don't think it's historic,” he says. 

Still, Mankin is optimistic that the struggle 
over the YMCA will make city leaders think 
twice before scrapping more historic struc- 
tures. “This was the first time a bunch of pres- rr 

ervationists dug in their heels and fought Q 
hard,” he says, “I think city government saw g 
that these preservationists were serious.” £ 

— Phil Bacharach “ 
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Oklahoma Transportation Authority | 405.425.3600 


Bicycle to motorcycle, mini- van to RV, your four-door to a hot two- 
seater. With all the times you make change in your Life the toll gate 
won’t be one of them. Get a Pikepass. Save time, money and your brake 
pads. Save the nickels and dimes for the next change you make. 


PIKEPASS KEEP THE CHANGE 








Our stock is well-known 
on Wall Street. But our 
konds are strong in I ulsa. 


^(/all Street k nows us as a 
diversified natural gas energy 
company, gaining strength m the 
mid-continental United States. 
Tulsa knows us as ONEOK, 


a homegrown success story 
and a neighbor deeply 
commited to the comm unity 
we call home. We're proud 
to he recognized by Wall Street. 

But with roots deeply 
planted in our native Oklahoma 
soil, we take special pride 
in the enduring bond we share 
with all of Oklahoma. 


Oneok 


ifiU}W*aneoR.com 


• NYSE Symbol: OKE 






